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CHAPTEE I. 

* 

TETE-A-TETE. 

" You are not at all like the person I expected to 
see." Thus the Rev. George Trelwyn commenced 
making things pleasant for his father's new curate. 
" An old college friend of yours (Hargrave) told 
me you were such a merry fellow, and now you 
look as though you had lived in Essex Marsh for a 
quarter of a century, and as if you had never 
laughed since you were bom." 

" It is nine years since I saw Hargrave," was the 
reply, " and I imagine nine years does not usually 
make people gayer ; besides, I have been ill, and 
that trial was " 

"A trial to you," finished George Trelwyn, 
quickly ; in reply to which the Curate nodded. 
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He knew it was about that trial the Vicar's son 
had come to speak to him — knew perfectly well it 
was to ascertain something about that peculiarly 
agreeable circumstance in his life he was thus early 
in his ministration honoured with Mr. Trelwyn's 
company. 

" Only arrived in town at twelve last night," that 
gentleman had been good enough to explain, " and 
thought I would walk over and ask for a share of 
your breakfast; my father, in fact, wanted me to 
see you — don't apologize for your fare, there's a 
good fellow — I knew Essex Marsh before you ever 
heard of it, and venison and game never, to my 
knowledge, found their way into the parish ;" and 
so he ran on talking glibly and kindly enough, 
but all the time Andrew felt convinced he had 
come to find out something. Well, let him if he 
could. As he had pitted his strength against that 
of the Procurator Fiscal and the Advocate Depute, 
so now he girt up his loins to encounter this fresh 
enemy. " You and the other Hardell were always 
great chums, were you hot ? " asked Mr. Trelwyn ; 
then, without waiting for a reply, he went on, " Yes, 
you must have felt that trial deeply. It was a 
disastrous verdict for your friend." 
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" It was an unfair one, I think," said the Curate. 
"Andrew Hardell.was either innocent or guilty, 
and a verdict like that of * Not Proven,' simply 
saves a man from one sort of punishment to doom 
him to another. It has ruined his prospects and 
blasted his life, at any rate." 

"And yet you know there is but one opinion 
about the matter — that he was confoundedly lucky 
— ^if I may say so without wounding your friendly 
susceptibilities." 

"Certainly you may. I have heard the same 
opinion expressed over and over again, but then it 
has been expressed by people who believed him 
guilty "became they thought there was something in 
that story about him and Mrs. Challerson. Now, 
I knew Andrew Hardell as well as any man living, 
and I would stake my life that he never spoke a 
word of love to the woman. It was not merely that 
he had no affection for her, he really entertained a 
dislike towards Mrs. Challerson." 

" Of course that to a certain extent alters the 
position of affairs, but still the fact remains that 
Mr. Challerson was jealous." 

" I cannot precisely see what that proves." 

"Well, it does not exactly prove anything, but 
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it leads to the presumption that the pair had a row, 
and that your friend somehow gut short Mr. Chal- 
lerson's career." 

"Kenneth Challerson had an awful temper," 
remarked the Curate, deliberately; "if Andrew 
Hardell had any hand in his death, he must have 
killed him in self-defence." 

" Then why did he not say so openly ?" 

"I cannot tell. I believe him to have been 
perfectly incapable of murdering Mr. Challerson, 
and that the Advocate Depute and the other 
officials thought so too is proved by their willing- 
ness to accept the plea of * Culpable Homicide ' 
if he liked." 

" What is culpable homicide ? " 

" I do not know — ^it is something Scotch — some- 
thing which does not cost a man his life, or render 
him liable to very long imprisonment." 

" Then he could have got off that way ? " 

"Certainly — the prosecution felt their case 
doubtful from the first." 

" And yet the jury did not acquit." 

" No ; had, the trial taken place in England he 
would have been acquitted. In Scotland, however, 
if the majority of the jury happen to have any 
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moral doubt in the matter of a prisoner's guilt or 
innocence, they bring in that verdict of *Not 
Proven;' which, while it saves a man from the 
gallows, leaves him with a stain on his character 
for Ufe." 

"Then you consider your friend's character 
done for?" 

"Decidedly. Where in England could he ever 
have got a curacy ? in what capacity could he have 
earned his living ? " 

"There would have been a prejudice against a 
man with such a remarkably unpleasant story in 
his life, no doubt," answered Mr. Trelwyn ; " and 
yet it is a pity, for they say he was an uncommonly 
clever fellow." 

"His cleverness wiU not stand him in much 
stead now, I fear," remarked the Curate, a little 
bitterly. 

"It is luggage easily carried by the owner, 
nevertheless," said George Trelwyn, dryly. " For 
my part I may safely say I followed every detail of 
that trial with the most intense interest, and when 
it was terminated, I confess I breathed freely at the 
escape of a very unfortunate and clever man." 

" Then you did not consider him innocent ? " 
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" No," was the reply, " nor did anybody. Every 
one believed Mr. Challerson was killed by your 
friend, and we all felt we should have liked your 
friend better, though we might have admired him 
less, had he told us the precise circumstances under 
which he dealt that blow." 

" If he ever did deal it," amended the Curate. 

"Come, Mr. Hardell," was the reply, "let us 
be frank with one another. Of course, as you say, 
you believe your friend to have been incapable of 
murdering anyone, but yet you know Mr. Challer- 
son was actually killed, and that as a consequence 
the judge and jury heard much conflicting evidence 
concerning Mr. Andrew Hardell's disposal both of 
his time and his apparel, and you may have formed 
a shrewd opinion of your own, based upon that evi- 
dence, as to his actual guilt or innocence. With 
that opinion I have no desire to intermeddle. I 
come here simply to satisfy my father about a point 
upon which he is anxious to obtain information. 
You will not mind my asking you a single ques- 
tion?" 

"What is the question?" inquired the Curate, 
quickly. 

" Well, you know the stuff bishops are made of," 



was the reply ; " they are men who either never had 
any store of wild oats to sow, or else who gathered 
in the product years before we were thought of — 
men, in any case, who look sternly on what they 
call vice, or what some other people style pleasant 
sins. Now, in the course of Mr. Andrew Hardell's 
trial, there occurred one or two passages which 
caused our bishop to consider — excuse me if I seem 
personal and disagreeable — that there might be 
another side to the affair, one not brought out in 
evidence. He did not arrive at this conclusion by 
reason of his own cleverness, but some chancellor 
or somebody of the kind put him up to it, and said 
conclusion was backed by a few stories that reached 
his reverend ears about Mrs. Challerson." 

" You have not yet stated what the conclusion 
was at which his lordship arrived," suggested the 
Curate, as Mr. Trelwyn paused. " Did he believe 
I murdered Mr. Challerson, and then eloped with 
his wife?" 

" No ; he did not think you murdered Mr. Chal- 
lerson," was the reply, "but he did — seeing that 
human nature may not be quite a sealed book even 
to a bishop — consider it possible that you might 
have gone off with the lady." 
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" And you wish me to deny this charge ? " 

" I wish you to give me authority to contradict it 
if you can," Mr. Trelwyn answered. 

"There never was anything between me and 
Mrs. Challerson," replied the man who had suffered 
because of her so severely. "She never left her 
home to go with me, or to join me anywhere." 

" Upon your honour ? " 

" Upon my soul 1 " and George Trelwyn felt that 
the sentence meant more than could have been con- 
veyed by any mere words of conventional aflSrmation. 

"And you do not know where she is at present? 
— pardon me if I seem impertinent — but 1 was sent 
here to ask these questions." 

" I understand that. No, I cannot tell you any- 
thing about Mrs. Challerson's movements further 
than that she has left the country." 

" With your friend ? " George Trelwyn eagerly 
inquired. 

"Do you mean with Andrew Hardell?" asked 
the Curate, speaking his own name slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

" Have you many other friends in the same pre- 
dicament?" said Mr. Trelwyn, lightly. 

"No; she has not gone with him," was the 
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answer. ** She has left England with the man she 
married. I know his name, but I cannot tell it to 
you, Mr. Trelwyn." 

^^And you suspected something of this kind all 
along?" 

" I suspected. I did not know." 

"But why not speak out now? why not clear 
your friend's character from the stain which has 
been put upon it?" 

"Could I clear Andrew Hardell?" asked the 
other. " Have you not said the world's opinion is 
against him — that the world considers him ' lucky?' 
Can he stand his trial over again ? Can he undo 
the past ? What I know, he knew ; and knowing, 
he elected to make no move in the matter. If you 
do not mind, Mr, Trelwyn, I should like to drop the 
subject. For reasons which I cannot fully explain 
to you, it is an intensely painful one to me." 

" As you please," answered the other ; " and yet 
if it were possible for you to clear your friend from 
the one suspicion which attaches to him, I think you 
might do much to remove the other stain left by 
the charge of murder." 

For a moment the Curate looked straight in the 
face of the man who made this remark. 
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It was a good, frank, manly, shrewd face, and 
just for that instant, just for about the length of 
time it took to lift his eyes and drop them again, 
Andrew Hardell considered within himself whether 
it might not be best for him to make a clean breast 
of the matter, to tell this honest young fellow who 
he was, and what he was, and then to leave it with 
him to decide whether he should go or stay, whether 
he should work where he was, or else even now take 
ship for some far-away country, where none would 
care to ask concerning either his suffering or his sin. 

But, next minute, the impulse was gone, and he 
answered steadily, 

"I can but repeat what I said before. Had 
Andrew Hardell wished to make public any of the 
drcumstances at which I have hinted, he could have 
done so. He had reasons, however, for his silence, 
and the same reasons bind me to silence. I would 
rather not say anything more about the matter. As 
solemnly as I can assure you, I declare I never 
entertained the slightest affection for Mrs. Challer- 
son ; and, were she living at this moment in the 
next street, I would go a mile round to avoid meet- 
ing her. Is that sufficient, or can I say anything 
more to satisfy you?*' 
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" It is sufficient, and I am satisfied," cried George 
Trelwyn ; and the pair shortly after this conversa- 
tion went over together to All Saints' Church, where 
Andrew Hardell made the observation to himself 
chronicled at the end of the last chapter^ and 
preached a sermon which set the Vicar's son 
thinking. 

Leaning back in his chair within the altar-rails, 
he speculated about this new curate ; and changing 
his original intention, went back with him to the 
Vicarage after church. 

"You have evening service, have you not?" he 
asked ; and Mr. Hardell assenting, he went on. 

" Otherwise, I was going to ask you to come up 
to Clapton, and dine with us. My father-in-law 
has a respect for the clergy, which, considering how 
poor some of us are, and how rich he is, appears to 
me wonderful. It is a good trait in his character, 
though I sometimes fear it has its roots far away 
down in evil soil. Are you anything of a geologist ? 
Can you tell me what formation denotes gold ? I 
have a fancy there must be an analogous human 
formation ; for I observe that, in the hands of some 
men, everything, even piety, turns into the precious 
metal." 
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"Quartz is the formation you mean," Mr. 
Harden answered ; " and the only thing against 
your theory is that the gold must have been fused 
during some yolcanic convulsion, whereas it is in 
men's hardest stage that they gather unto themselves 
this world's treasure." 

" My friend, you have not been long in London," 
replied George Trelwyn. **You do not know the 
state of boil and bubble into which these men get 
in this great caldron, where they splash and fret 
themselves for threescore years and ten. Whenever 
I weary of the country (and my living is not one of 
the liveliest in England), I like to come up to town, 
and stay with my respected father-in-law for' a day 
or two. Believe me, I return home satisfied. I 
conceive Giles whistling for want of thought a more 
enviable man than Croesus ; and I arrive at the 
conclusion that Sir Hubert Hardell, your relative, 
whom, at times, I consider a bore, is an interesting 
and instructive companion in comparison to the man 
who, while his heart is in stocks and shares, in 
debentures and quarter per cents., still lifts his head 
peering into circles above him, crying out the while, 
*See, I have half-a-million of money. Will you 
let me in ? Will you have me at the price ?' " 
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Mr. Hardell laughed at this, but he did not 
answer ; in truth, he did not very well know what 
answer to make. 

Was this man, whom he had never till that day 
seen before, taking him into his confidence, or was 
it only a way he had of showing that the matri- 
monial chain galled him ; that, although it had 
been well gilded, the iron was eating into the flesh, 
nevertheless ? 

Why was it that George Trelwyn, instead of 
repairing with all convenient speed from Essex 
Marsh to the trim lawns and well-kept gardens 
that overlooked the Lea, should elect to return with 
him to the Vicarage, and partake of cold boiled 
beef and ale procured from the nearest public- 
house ? 

To ascertain this reason why, perhaps, Mr. 
Hardell began. 

" I do not apologize for the fare ; though, had I 
known you intended honouring me with a visit, 
I should have " 

"Don't grow ceremonious, HardeU," entreated 
his visitor. " It does not sit easily upon your grave 
simplicity. Further, if I did not like your fare, I 
should not take it. Up at The Pines, they do the 
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apostolic business on a cold luncheon, with only 
one footman, and one butler to hand round the 
viands; and, while the edibles are being washed 
down with port, and claret, and champagne, the 
heads of the family improve the occasion by enter- 
taining us with reminiscences of the sermon. If 
your morsel be dry," added Mr. Trelwyn, ^* there 
is at all events quietness ; whereas the stalled ox is 
led forth at The Pines with a great noise, and an 
appalling flourish of trumpets." 

Once, again, Andrew Hardell laughed ; only this 
time he answered : — 

" No doubt, however, you only like the dry morsel 
as a fine lady likes simplicity, merely because it so 
seldom falls to your lot If one course and beer 
from the * Greyhound ' were your ordinary daily 
refreshment, the stalled ox and the foreign vintage 
might seem pleasant in your eyes." 

" Do they in yours ?" asked Mr. Trelwyn. 

" Not particularly ; but, then, I am different" 

" In what way ? " 

^^ I am a poor curate ; I am not a rector ; I did 
not marry an heiress. The loaves and fishes are 
not for me." 

^' I offered you share of them, at all events, up at 
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Clapton, only your evening service interfered to 
prevent your enjoyment of them. Will you come 
to-morrow evening? do — and I will stay in town, 
though 1 intended leaving by the night train. Or, 
if you prefer it, will you dine with me at my club ? 
No ; and still no. Mr. Hardell, have you sought 
Essex Marsh as a hermitage? Do you intend 
literally here to try the herb-diet, and seclusion from 
your fellows ? " 

" You have put my intention into better words 
for me than I ever hoped to put it in for myself," 
was the reply. " I cannot do my duty to the poor 
here, and visit the rich elsewhere ; I cannot comfort 
Lazarus at the gate, and then pass in and feast with 
Dives. I have chosen my work, and I mean to do 
it, so help me God 1 " 

" Well, you are a very different individual from 
the Mr. Hardell I expected to see," was all the 
remark Mr. Trelwyn made on this speech. 

" I regret your disappointment," said the Curate, 
deprecatingly. 

'' I did not say I was disappointed, so far as my 
memory serves me," the visitor replied. " We have 
talked a great deal about you, and naturally one 
draws a mental picture of the person one is going to 
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see : my picture was incorrect, — that is all ; whether 
it were more flattering or less so, I am not going to 
tell you ; only when, on my return to Yorkshire, I 
try to answer Sir Hubert's questions concerning his 
kinsman, my replies will, I imagine, astonish him." 

" In what way ? " 

" In all ways. It is an article of faith, I believe, 
in the worthy baronet to ignore his relations in the 
flesh, but to be well acquainted with them in the 
spirit ; and, to be candid, it seems to me Sir Hubert 
confounded the peculiarities of his two kinsmen, and 
imagined Anthony to be unstable and superficial, 
whereas " 

" Excuse my interrupting you," the other said, 
hurriedly, " but you spoke of two kinsmen. I was^-^ 
not aware " 

" Nor are most people," answered Mr. Trelwyn, 
" that Andrew Hardell is also a branch of the ancient 
Hardell tree. You stare — clearly you regard my 
statement as incorrect ; but Sir Hubert, who knows 
everything, I believe, excepting his own relations, 
assures me that at some remote period of English 
history after the Heptarchy, and anterior to the 
Georges, a certain Andrew Hardell, a younger son 
of the younger branch of the Hardell family, which 
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said branch settled in Somersetshire, married a 
yeoman's daughter, and brought thereby eternal 
disgrace on the name of Hardell. His family re- 
nounced him — that, in the Hardell annals, was 
nothing irregular — but something which was singular 
in the family history then occurred — the man took 
to work. He adopted, with his wife, the occupation 
of his wife's family, he laboured, he delved, he dug, 
he saw to the sheep-shearing and the ingathering ; 
he left some property behind him, and an only son, 
from whom, after many generations intervening, 
springs your friend with the quarrelsome propensi- 
ties. The degree of relationship existing between 
the Dumfries hero and the baronet is too remote for 
any but a genealogist to trace. However, some one 
has traced it ; and, alas I for the infirmity of human 
nature, the only time I ever heard Sir Hubert re- 
cognize the connection was after the ' Not Proven ' 
verdict." 

"They could not hang one of vSj Mr. Trelwyn,'* 
he observed. " It would neither have been decent 
nor safe on such evidence." 

And, with a strange expression in his eyes, 
George Trelwyn pushed away his chair from the 
table, and looked at his father's curate, who had 
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risen during the conrse of the foregoing speech, and 
walked to the window. 

We cannot tell what shall touch us, we have no 
means of knowing the manner of weapon that shall 
smite our vulnerable point 

Assuredly had any person told Andrew Hardell 
fiite meant to deal him a blow by proving that he 
came of gentle people, and that blue blood flowed 
in his veins, he would have scoffed at the assertion, 
and yet now in a moment that blow was dealt. 

All his life long, ever since he knew anything of 
the distinctions of rank, it had troubled him — un- 
consciously, perhaps, but none the less surely — 
that he was not as other men with whom he was 
acquainted; that he had no lineage to look back 
upon ; no family name to uphold. 

Vaguely it had occurred to him in the old day- 
dreams, to which reference has previously been 
made, that if at some future period he came to be a 
great preacher, a man well considered, a person of 
repute, he should still be but the first of his name, 
the foundation-stone of a building that had yet to 
be erected. 

And now — now, in a moment, the only drawback, 
as it used to appear to him, was removed; only. 
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alas I that he might more keenly feel how surely the 
greenness had departed from his fields, and the 
water from his wells for ever and for ever. 

For ever and for everl O Lord our God, Thou 
who knowest 1 is there aught so terrible in life, any 
trouble so great in existence, as this consciousness of 
something in the past which can never be recalled, 
or made less bitter in the future ? this certainty that 
every hour to come shall be coloured by the transac- 
tions of a moment which is irrevocable, and that 
there may come no opportunity of making a better 
thing of life for evermore. 

Dimly, vaguely George Trelwyn comprehended 
what was passing through the mind of the man 
whose acquaintance he had only made that day. 
Instinctively almost he who had started in life after 
committing one error, grasped the secret of his fellow 
who was setting out on the long journey of existence 
cumbered by another. 

At which stage of their intercourse knowledge 
had dawned upon him the visitor could not have 
told, but conviction, he always remembered, arrived 
when his host walked towards the window and 
looked out on the melancholy plantation, thinking 
over what he had just heard, viz. that he was a 

2 
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Hardell of Hardell Court, and the descendant of a 
great House, and proud ; albeit only the son of a 
Somersetshire yeoman. 

" It is time for me to be going," said the Rev. 
George Trelwyn, as Mr. Hardell turned from his 
contemplation of the fir-trees and his own position, 
to the exigencies of every-day politeness. " I will 
come and look you up, if you have no objection, 
next time I visit London ; and when you can get 
some one to take your duty, you had better run 
down to Yorkshire and cultivate Sir Hubert. We 
have a large house, and my wife will be delighted 
to see you. And I will tell the bishop to-morrow, 
he may make his apostolic mind easy concerning 
Mrs. Challerson, and also concerning the souls of 
the people in Essex Marshy for that you will avoid 
the one and save the other if you can. Believe me, 
Mr. Hardell, your cause is quite safe in my hands, 
as safe as I feel the welfare of my father's 
parishioners to be in yours." 

And with that the Yorkshire rector put on his 
coat, shook hands with Mr. Hardell, and walked out 
of the hall door. 

When he had got a little distance from the 
Vicarage, he stopped, and pulling a case out of his 
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pocket, drew from it a cigar. Then he struck a 
match meditatively, and, applying it to his cigar, 
puffed away till the latter was fairly alight, when 
he resumed his homeward walk, muttering to him- 
self— 

^^ It is no business of mine, thank God. His secret 
shall not ooze out through me." 

Next day he had an interview with the bishop, 
and thoroughly satisfied that benign prelate of Mr. 
Hardell's moral excellence. 

" My own impression of the matter is, that if 
Mrs. Challerson had been as good as he, there 
would have been no trial, and no scandal," he 
finished ; whereupon the bishop said : 

" My dear young friend, you relieve me of a load. 
These women are '' 

"True descendants of Eve, my lord," finished 
George Trelwyn; in answer to which his lordship 
opined Adam was not altogether without blame in 
that matter either. 

" He is the making also of a very good preacher," 
Mr. Trelwyn good-naturedly went on to say ; but 
his lordship, who was not famous as a speaker, shook 
his white head at this, and remarked, " eloquence 
was oftentimes a snare." 
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"Not oftentimes, surely, my lord," remarked 
Mr. Trelwyn, who had a certain sense of humour ; 
" aom^times let us admit" 

On the strength of this the pair laughed de- 
corously ; and George Trelwyn went back to York- 
shire, where he wrote to his mother : 

" Notwithstanding the Sir Hubert connection, it 
would be an undesirable match for Etty. As a 
curate Mr. HardeU is admirable, as a brother-in- 
law there might be objections, therefore Etty had 
better defer her visit to England for the present." 

All of which goes to prove that though a man 
may not object to countenancing a friend who is 
" under a cloud," it is quite another thing to court 
an alliance with him. 

Further, the Rev. George Trelwyn, having some 
sense of delicacy left, was not sorry to be able con- 
scientiously to negative the proposition of Lord 
Mayfort's niece, that, if Mr. Hardell were present- 
able, George should ask him to Yorkshire, and 
invite dear Etty to return to England at the same 
time. 

" No, my beloved mother," thought the Rector, as 
he stamped his seal on the letter which carried a 
death-blow to Mrs. Trelwyn's motherly hopes and 
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schemes ; ^' No, one matrimonial mistake is enough 
in a family — and Ettj, if I can manage it, shall 
either marry suitably, or not at all.'' 

From which it may be inferred that the marriage 
of George, only son of the Rev. Henry Trelwyn, 
Vicar of All Saints', Essex Marsh, with Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Charles Creaff, Esquire, The 
Pines, River Road, Upper Clapton, had not proved 
peculiarly felicitous. 

In truth the marriage was, as George once re- 
marked to his father, " a clerical error." 

" Ay, my son, but it has gone to press," retorted 
Mr. Trelwyn, senior, and the pair remained silent, 
oppressed by the ghastliness of the jest. 

" And yet, George," added the sire, " I do not see 
anything better, or indeed anything else, that you 
could have done." 

" Swept a crossing," suggested the son. " Any- 
thing rather than be under obligations to Mr. 
Creaff." 

" There are two sides to the question," answered 
Mr. Trelwyn ; " men like Mr. Creaff make money 
for those who can spend it ;" which certainly was a 
way of looking at the matter that had never occurred 
to Mr. Creaff. 
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^^ I would rather have been a ploughman," began 
George Trelwyn in reply ; but his father silenced 
him with, "Tut, George, you would not relish 
twelve hours a day in the clay any more than I 
should ; and though the Creaff yoke may not be 
light, it is preferable to haying to ask credit from 
one's butcher. You know where your shoe pinches ; 
but you do not know how much less it pinches than 
that worn by many a cleverer man." 

All of which was so undeniably true, that the 
young man ashamedly hung his head, and refrained 
from answering. 

" After all," recommenced Mr. Trelwyn, senior, 
" if you are fond of your wife ^" 

" But I am not fond of my wife," said the young 
man, defiantly. 

" If that be the case, have at least the decency to 
appear fond of her," advised Mr. Trelwyn ; and his 
son followed his counsel. 

The clerical error was stereotyped, and no good 
purpose could be compassed by calling public atten- 
tion to it. 

A more courteous husband could not have been 
found in England than George Trelwyn. 

He humoured his wife, and my lady liked 
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humouring to the top of her bent. He waited on 
her hand and foot, and the servants said, '^ How 
fond he must be of her." 

He looked after the household, and the children 
she neglected. The cook told him the things which 
were wanting in the larder, and the nurse came to 
^*the master" when her eldest charge was taken 
with scarlatina. 

" There never was such a man," the domestics 
declared; and they worshipped him, whilst they 
would not move a step beyond their duty for the 
languid fine lady, who lay on the sofa all day, and 
regretted " her papa's house, and her papa's car- 
riage, and the pleasant society she had been accus- 
tomed to at home." 

When birth marries money — when blood allies 
itself to bone — birth or money, blood or bone, must 
get the best of the bargain. 

As a rule, no doubt pedigree asserts itself against 
industry — a long line of ancestors gives itself airs 
over three per cents. — ^but there are exceptions, and 
when birth gets shoved to the wall by Mammon, 
God help birth. 

Mammon is never content unless the victim feels 
the flint and the stones every hour — out of pure self- 
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glorification Mammon likes squeezing the creature 
it has bought, up against the social barrier, in order 
that society may know the value of the purchase it 
has made. 

^^ Look at me/' says Mammon exultingly, '^ I have 
three hundred thousand pounds, and this man, the 
nephew of my lord So-and-So, has married my 
daughter." 

And thus, morally, a hundred times a year the 
nephew of my lord is shoved amongst the thorns or 
pitched into the dust, while Mammon's carriage rolls 
by, the observed of all observers. 

" Curses on money and the men who own it ! " 
exclaims the victim, coming forth from the hedge, 
or picking himself up from the road — but Mammon 
drives on none the less serenely, thinking the 
while — 

" If it hurt him, what matter ; only consider what 
we have suffered at their hands in times gone by." 

In the Trelwyn blood there was, unhappily, so 
little capacity for self-assertion, that bone had at 
every turn of the transaction the best of the 
bargain. 

At The Pines, George was trotted out like a 
captive prince, to swell the glory of the conquering 
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Creaff. Did he ask a blessing, Mr. Creaff mur- 
TDured Amen in a tone which implied that he knew 
who had purchased the Yorkshire living, and who 
had consequently a vested interest in the prayers of 
the clergyman of that parish. 

Did George casually mention the name of some 
great man whom he knew in the North, Mr. Creaff 
whispered to his neighbour — 

" My son-in-law, rector of So-and-So — mother was 
a niece of Lord Mayfort." 

Did he perpetrate a joke— and even in that 
awftdly dull mansion jests were sometimes bom 
— Mr. Creaff would repeat it next day in the City, 
adding the information, 

*^ Bought him the living ; started him, you know 
— clever fellow — must make his way — great favour- 
ite with the Archbishop — stays at the Palace." 

Did anyone inquire who George was the son of — 
in other words, what his father had to bequeath — 
Mr. Creaff' confessed " Mr. Trelwyn had no fortune 
— of course, whatever trifle there might be in the 
family must go to the girls " — but " money don't 
signify to me," the owner of The Pines and mar- 
riageable daughters would proceed — " the happiness 
of my children here and hereafter is what I consider 
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— and the young fellow comes of respectable people, 
is related to Lord Mayfort — and I could afford to 
give my child a handsome fortune, and so they do 
very well — very well indeed. If Cissy have not 
every other luxury to which she has been accus- 
tomed, she has, at all events, a devoted husband and 
the best society." 

Which latter item must certidnly have proved 
a novelty to Miss Cissy. 

The match had been made up by Mrs. Trelwyn. 
Mothers will fall into these mistakes, which seems 
marvellous, considering that they, at least, ought 
to know better. 

But Mrs. Trelwyn had married for love, and felt 
the bitterness of poverty ; facts that might certainly 
go far to excuse her seeking the antipodes of her 
own experience for her son. 

She made him marry for money, and try whether 
wealth could render a man happy. 

She asked Miss Creaff to the house (Mr. Creaff 
had been an old parishioner) — she threw the young 
people together, and Miss Creaff exhibited her best 
side to her clerical adorer. 

George rode with the damsel— he frequented her 
father's house — he was made much of by the 
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Creafis, male and female — he was lured from 
branch to branch, till one fatal day arrived when, 
in answer to his unimpassioned "Will you?" the 
maiden responded, nothing loth, " I will/' 

The Crea£ affected the clerical element. 

Wise in their generation, and having a certain 
vague conviction that a bank-book, no matter how 
heavy a balance it may show on the left-hand page, 
will neither imlock the gates of heaven hereafter, 
nor yet ensure ingress into " genteel society " here, 
it was tacitly decided in the family that " the girls 
must marry well." 

Marrying well, with them, did not signify mating 
with so many thousands per annum and vegetating 
in City society, with only a civic ball or an enter- 
tainment at the Mansion House to vary the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Creafls had lived long enough to know that 
the Egyptian Hall was not the end of all earthly 
aspirations, and that an alderman's gown might 
clothe the person of a man who had not the slightest 
chance of ever being invited to eat bread and salt 
on equal terms with any of the great people after 
whose favour the soul of the Creaff family longed 
exceedingly. 
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They knew that even in English society, other 
gods than Gog and Magog, big as they are, and 
splendidly lodged as they appear, reign supreme. 

There were not wanting those who declared that 
the Creafis gave themselves airs, that they carried 
their heads too high, considering the little shop 
where Mr. CreafF's parents laid the foundation of 
their son's large fortune ; but, after all, when these 
charges came fairly to be investigated, they simply 
amounted to this, that, whilst not utterly forsaking 
old acquaintances, the Creafis favoured new ones; 
and that Mr. Creafis affected a sort of society which 
found little favour in the eyes of City magnates ; 
that, although he so far conformed to the prejudices 
of his class as to invite no man in business to his 
house who was not supposed to be worth a round 
sum of money, he yet asked other people who had no 
right according to civic ideas to visit at The Pines. 

People who were not the sort of young fellows 
old Samuel Creafis, deceased, would have liked to 
see coming dangling after his daughters; people 
who seemed to regard the wealth and pomp of such 
an establishment as The Pines as matters of course, 
though everybody knew that they were poor as 
Job during the period when he was passing through 
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wbatever institution answered in those days to our 
Bankruptcy Court, and Uiat they could not make 
a settlement on a wife ; ^' no," naively concluded 
the Qty magnates, " not if it were ever so/' 

Possibly Mr. Creaff thought, if one of his 
daughters married the Rev. George Trelwyn, the 
others might mate higher. Certain it is, when he 
purchased the Yorkshire living, and presented that 
piece of preferment as a marriage gift to his son- 
in-law, he duly informed all whom the news might 
concern that there was remarkably good society in 
the parisL 

"Sir Hubert Hardell resides within a mile of 
the Rectory, and Lady CoUington has a magnificent 
seat there also." Thus the worthy owner of The 
Pines would run on through the names of those 
grandees who were hereafter to become the bosom 
friends of his first-bom, Qssy ; and when eventually 
the Rev. George Trelwyn left Essex Marsh to take 
up his abode at Lulswade, two of his wife's sisters 
accompanied her, in order that they might at once 
be made free of that social heaven wherein Mr. 
Creaff had so prudently laid up treasure for his 
o&pring. 

That the society, however, even of Sir Hubert 
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Hardell and Lady Collington bored Mrs. Trelwyn 
and the Miss Creafis it would be useless to deny. 
They were as much out of their element at Hardell 
Ck)urt as George Trelwyn was out of his at The 
Pines. A stately dinner-party could ill atone to 
them for the delights of city and suburban balls, 
where every one knew who they were, and paid 
court to them accordingly. 

" I thought it tiresome enough having to go and 
stay at Essex Marsh from Saturday till Monday, 
while George had charge there," young Mrs. Trel- 
wyn remarked to her sisters ; " but I can only say 
I wish papa had never bought him this living; I 
would rather live in Essex Marsh, within a drive 
of one's own friends, than be cast away in a place 
like this. Besides, the country is so tiresome, 
without horses and carriages and plenty of visitors. 
It is absurd only having that pony affair; and 
George is so ridiculous, he will not live at all in 
the style I had a right to expect he would, con- 
sidering my fortune, and that everything he has 
was given to him by papa." 

"My dear," said the Rev. George Trelwyn, 
when his wife made this complaint to him, " when 
you get your fortune we can talk about how it shall 
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be spent. Meantime, as your father only allows 
you a hundred a year, which you spend in dress, 
and as I have no money of my own, beyond what 
I get from my living, I am resolved to keep within 
our income. I have seen enough of debt, and too 
much even to risk burdening myself with it." 

The result of which prudent determination was 
that Mr. Trelwyn won the heart of his father-in- 
law and lost that of his wife. 

She spent the entire of her time in a series of 
repinings, and never seemed perfectly happy except 
when she was staying at The Pines, and talking to 
her old acquaintances of all the grand people at 
whose houses she visited in Yorkshire. 

As for her husband, his sojourn at the Clapton 
mansion was always of the briefest. He would run 
up to town on business one day, and leave it the 
next. Even when he brought his wife to London 
he never remained at The Pines for any length of 
time ; and if it were possible for him to avoid having 
a meal in the house during his stay he availed him- 
self of the opportunity. 

He had arrived in Essex Marsh charged with 
Mr. Creaff's cards and an invitation to dinner for 
Mr. Hardell ; but he omitted to deliver the first, 

VOL. n. j> 
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and he only repeated the last as has already been 
stated. 

"I do not see," he thought to himself, "what 
good it can prove to any man being * taken up * by 
those people at The Pines. I only know I wish I 
never had seen one of them. I wish they had been 
out of the parish before we came into it. Even were 
everything about this Mr. Hardell perfectly straight- 
forward—which it is not — he would be far happier 
sticking to his ale and cold beef than feeding like 
a stalled ox on the fat of the land at Clapton." 

" You gave Mr. Hardell my message, George?" 
blandly suggested Mr. Creaff, when the entire 
family were assembled together in the drawing- 
room waiting the butler's solemn annoimcement of 
dinner being ready. 

^^ I asked him to come back with me, sir," was 
the somewhat evasive reply; "but he has evening 
service, and further does not seem a very sociable 
sort of individual He told me in so many words, 

in fact, that he did not intend to visit " 

" Not visit 1 " repeated Mr. Creaff, astonished, 
" Not visit I " echoed the ladies in chorus. 
"Is he Puseyite?" inquired Mr. Creaff, after 
a pause. 
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(High Church and Ritualism were expressions 
not much in vogue at this period.) 

" I should think not," answered Mr. Trelwyn. 

"Has he any leaning towards celibacy?" asked 
Mrs. Creaff, 

" A very strong leaning, I imagine," replied her 
son-in-law. 

At which juncture, dinner being announced, 
further inquiry was cut short; and although Mr. 
Creaff tried to resume it over dessert, the result 
was not satisfactory. 

" Depend upon it," remarked Mr. Creaff to his 
wife, when he and that lady sought the tremen- 
dously upholstered chamber where after the fatigues 
of the day they were wont to court — not in vain — 
nature's sweet restorer ; " Depend upon it, George 
does not want that Mr. Hardell to come here. I 
wonder what hb reason can be for trying to keep 
him back." 

"You had better go and see for yourself, had 
you not?" suggested Mrs. Creaff; the result of 
which sage piece of advice being that, on the 
Tuesday following, Mr. Creaff called at the Vicar- 
age — and found the Curate " not at home." 

" He is hardly ever in the house, sir," explained 

D 2 
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the woman in answer to inquiries. ^^ He is always 
al)out the parish, from early morning till late at 
ni*i;ht." 

Mr. Creaff left his card, which attention was 
fi)lh)wed up on the Wednesday by a note from 
Mrs. Creaff (really written by Miss Laura Creaff), 
requesting the pleasure of Mr. Hardell's company 
to dinner, quite in a friendly way. 

In reply, Mr. Hardell expressed his obligations 
for Mr. and Mrs. Creaff's kindness, but regretted 
his inability to avail himself of their cordial inyi- 
tuition. 

** There is something curious in this, my dear,'* 
remarked Mr. Creaff "We will drive over to 
All Saints* and hear him preach." 

Accordingly, on the Sunday following, the Creaff 
carriage made its appearance in Essex Marsh, and 
just as Mr. Hardell was uttering the words, " When 
the wicked man," the whole Creaff family swept up 
the aisle, and entered the Vicar's pew. 
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Had one of the stone cherubim that surmounted 
the columns of AH Saints' Church taken wing and 
flown down upon the reading-desk, his appearance 
there could not have produced a greater sensation 
than was excited by the arrival of Mr. Creaff and 
family in the Rector's pew. 

There were, indeed, legends in the parish of great 
people (men who afterwards rode in their carriages, 
and were made Lord Mayors of London, and a 9th 
of November show) having sat in the square box 
dedicated to the churchwardens, and gravely handed 
round the collection-plates in those days departed- 
when there was anybody to give — any other than 
mere recipients in All Saints'. 

On the front of the organ-loft appeared a dingy 
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inscription settii^ forth that in the year of grace 
seventeen hundred and ninetjHune, Septimus Taylor, 
E;$q.f had, at his sole cost, repaired the gallery and 
improved the organ; whilst around the church se- 
veral other chronicles of by-gone piety and love of 
approbation were to be discovered, certifying that 
various parishioners of by-gone times had bestowed 
painted windows, carvings, doles of bread, doles of 
}Knice, doles of special services on the parish of All 
Saints', Essex Marsh. 

Curious monuments were there too in the church, 
ornamented with singular inscriptions in the Latin 
tongue, which lost to the uninitiated both in beauty 
and holiness by translation into our vulgar Saxon. 

As, for example, when one unacquainted with the 
olden language paused before the tomb of Dame 
Alice Bridget Havering, a marvellous structure 
ornamented witli a large figure praying, and about 
twenty smaller figures praying behind ; the inscrip- 
tion traced on the marble, and guarded by bloated 
cherubs that looked as though they had sufiered 
much from water on the brain, seemed something 
wonderful and sacred when viewed through the light 
of an utterly unintelligible tongue. 

Like a criticism, the epitaph seemed grand by 
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reason of its vagueness, till at length some one 
passed by, who, taking the trouble to decipher the 
old letters, discovered that they merely set forth 
how Dame Alice Bridget Havering had been a 
true wife to John Havering ; that she had borne 
him thirteen children, all of whom she suckled 
(evidently the cares of maternity were eschewed by 
indifferent mothers in those days, as in our own) ; 
and that she died in the year of our Lord 1678. 

All these things — almost illegible inscriptions^ 
battered columns, disfigured monuments, ancient 
epitaphs, brasses covered by matting, chronicles 
withered by age — had kept Andrew Hardell's mind 
from utter despair during the first weeks of his 
ministry. 

Given unto him a perfectly new church, without 
a tradition or a memory, and the man must have 
gone melancholy mad from sheer lack of mental 
company; but at All Saints' the dead were with 
him always ; the staid men, the sober apprentices, 
the managing wives, the fruitful vines. 

Regularly to his imagination Dame Alice Bridget 
Havering and her thirteen children came up the 
aisle, and assumed their proper position in the 
chancel. Now he fancied a son had married, and 
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brought home a shy young wife; — anon that a 
daughter was engaged, and entered bashfiiUy 
through the red baize door, followed by the well- 
to-do young merchant who was soon to wed her in 
that self-same church. 

Old ! why the church had the dirt and the grime 
of three centuries on it 

Interesting 1 well it is true the dust of neither 
king nor kaiser moulded inside its walls ; but yet 
men had lived, sorrowed, died within sight of its old 
grey tower. 

There was the mist of antiquity floating about it, 
and if no ivy clomb around its walls, if no clinging 
branch stole on from buttress to loop-hole, and from 
loop-hole to window, still Andrew could imagine 
the eyes that had looked on the old moss-covered 
stones, eager and impatient; he could picture to 
himself the impetuous passion of youth that must 
have swept across the churchyard paths, the quiet 
endurance of middle age, the thankfulness for the 
prospect of rest at last, which had come with the 
" evil days " of age, and brought peace at the sun's 
setting. 

He had the first quality of a successful preacher, 
this man whose life's story it falls to me to chronicle i 
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for he possessed imagination, and in his lonely study 
he was wont almost unconsciously to put himself in 
another person's place, and consider what he should 
do, had he only Jack Styles' abilities and Jack 
Styles' pay. 

Should he be honest if he were the parent of 
Jack Styles, and recommended to the tender mercies 
of the parish after forty-five years' hard work, wet 
or dry, hail or sunshine ? 

If he were Mrs. Tom Oakes, should he ever be 
able to look as happy as that estimable matron? 
who informed him, while she stood in the sloppy 
road, with the wet penetrating her thin worn shoes, 
and the wind making sport of her ragged garments — 

" If you will count it up, sir, you will find I have 
been a wife forty-eight years come boxing-day.; and 
I have never yet known what it was to want a crust 
— no, sir." 

Further, had he been one of the urchins who 
played at hop-scotch, marbles, and other such games 
of skill, with drunken parents at home, with hard 
words and scoffing looks abroad, could he have kept 
honest, held himself aloof from thieves and pick- 
pockets, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
" presiding magistrate ?" or — and this question pre- 
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sented itself oftener to his mind, perhaps, than any 
other — had he been one of those dragged-up, slip- 
shod, over-worked, hardly-used girls whom he saw, 
servants to people almost as poor as themselves, 
would he, could he have remained honest as they 
were ? 

Rather, instead of wondering at the wretched 
vice, at the flauntiqg finery of Shoreditch, he mar- 
velled how any son or daughter, reared in Essex 
Marsh, refrained from repairing thither, from rush- 
ing to replenish the ranks of the swell-mob, and the 
frail sisterhood; in whose lives there was, at any 
rate, the semblance of prosperity, instead of the 
bare nakedness of their most miserable existences. 

He spent his days in the midst of that which we 
are told should be thrust away out of sight, although 
even in the most fashionable parts of London its 
waves are washing up against the shore of "genteel" 
society. He lived amongst those who were not pic- 
turesquely but abjectly poor ; who were not inter- 
esting ; who would not have been hopeful subjects 
for prison chaplains or for district visitors to work 
upon ; but who were, nevertheless, objects of painful 
anxiety to Andrew Hardell. 

The coarse oath, the ribald jest, the debased 
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humanity, the mere animal intelligence, — these 
things seemed strange to the man who had come 
from the green fields and spreading woods to the 
midst of brick and mortar; but so also was the 
enormous amount of work performed uncomplain- 
ingly, and the equally large amount of distress and 
suffering borne unmurmuringly. 

Here was no false shepherd come to labour among 
a flock he despised. If many of his sheep were 
black, it was his business to understand the why 
and the wherefore of their being so. 

But for that sudden blow in the darkness, but for 
that awful day's walk over Criffel and beside the 
Solway, but for that " tholing his assize " at Dum- 
fries, but for that ** Not Proven " verdict, God knows 
what sort of parson the man might have made. 

Perhaps he might have been as others, negligent, 
self-conscious, thinking of his own advancement; 
indifferent to, or indignant at, the misery and the 
poverty and the dreary monotony of life which were 
round and about him. 

But as it was, he merged his own individuality in 
the mass of wretchedness which encompassed him. 

Save when he was utterly down-hearted and 
cowardly, he felt himself God's messenger, sent to 
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succour and to help ; further, over and above, and 
beyond all things, he had, as I have said, God's 
best gift — imagination — to help him on his way. 

For no man, and 1 speak this reverently, can do 
God's work unless he have, to a certain extent, 
God's faculty of knowing all things — of estimating 
the extent of a man's repentance — of a boy's temp- 
tation — of a woman's belief — of a girl's ignorance. 

And as there is nothing so divine in the ministry 
— and I may add, so rare — as knowledge of hu- 
manity, Andrew Hardell seemed to the people in 
Essex Marsh a man almost to be worshipped. 

Out of the fulness of his heart he spake unto 
them — and heart answered unto heart as deep an- 
swers unto deep. 

Something of all this Mr. Creaff, looking up at 
the young preacher out of the corner of the Rector's 
pew, comprehended. 

His sermon — addressed not to the laces, and silks, 
and feathers of the Creaff party, but to the rags, 
and poverty, and sorrow of the free seats — was not 
as the sermon of an ordinary preacher. 

There was a passion in it, which we rarely hear 
in any voice which speaks to us, once or twice, or 
thrice a week, as the case may be. 
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With his bands knitted together over the pulpit 
cushions, it was the old cry of " let us reason toge- 
ther," that we have all of us heard from so many 
an indifferent preacher, only rendered, oh! how 
differently. 

He did not preach to Dives, but to Lazarus ; not 
to the men whom Caiaphas would have delighted 
to honour, but to Mary Magdalene, to publicans, 
and to sinners. 

In his manner there was nothing which implied 
" I, who am not as other men, who am holier than 
any of you whom I address, command you by virtue 
of my own sanctity, and the sanctity of my office, to 
smite your breasts and say— God be merciful to 
me, a sinner 1 " — nay, rather the whole tenor of his 
sermon was, " I, who am a sinner, plead with you — 
let us find rest together." 

For his text he took a part of that verse in 
Chronicles, which recites the truth repeated so often 
in Holy Writ: "We are strangers before Thee, 
and sojourners, as were all our fathers;" and when 
he began, Mr. Creaff crossed his legs, and settled 
himself in the corner of the square pew, and looked 
up at the preacher critically and benignly. 

Had his thoughts been verbally conveyed to An- 
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drew, he would have understood that Mr. Creaff 
was mentally saying, ^^Do not be afraid of me^ 
though I do live at The Pines, and am a great man 
in the City, and have done you the honour of driving 
all this way and bringing my family to hear you 
preach, still I really am not a formidable person, I 
like to encourage young people, and I will listen to 
you most patiently, and make every allowance for 
your youth and inexperience." 

As for Mrs. Creaff, she put her feet on one of the 
high stools, covered with faded carpeting, that still 
lay about the floor of the Vicar's pew, drew her well- 
wadded velvet mantle closely around her, put a 
cough-lozenge in her mouth, and then ensconced 
her hands comfortably in her muff; whilst the Miss 
Creaffs sniffed one at her smelling salts, and the 
other at a small silver-topped bottle of eau de 
Cologne, from whence she plentifully sprmkled her 
handkerchief, and diffused a pleasant perfume which 
reached the senses of Andrew Hardell, and made 
him feel for a moment sick and faint, as olden 
memories came wafting towards him with the scent 
— olden memories floating from a shore which he 
might never retread. 

He had a knack of beginning his sermons very 
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quietly — of leading rather than compelling his 
hearers' attention, which threw Mr. Creaff a little 
astray, in the first instance, as to his abilities. 

Like a good rider mounted on a good steed, he 
did not force his eloquence beyond, or even up to, 
its full pace at starting. 

He had his subject well in hand from the moment 
he opened his mouth, but he went gently at first. 
He seemed to try the ground he was going on, and 
oply when he was sure of it, to give the rein to his 
speech. 

It was, as he proceeded — as he warmed to his 
work — as he let loose what was in him, and spoke 
out the things which his heart burned to express, 
that Mr. Creafi^, changing his patronising attitude, 
looked round the church to see what effect the 
sermon was producing. 

He beheld men leaning forward with their eyes 
fixed on the preacher — women with careworn, 
pinched, haggard faces, regarding him as the women 
of old may have regarded those apostles who stood 
still and addressed the multitude — and then he, Mr, 
Creaff^ himself, felt that this man whom he had come 
so confidently to make acquaintance with, would not 
be easy of access. Instinctively he understood that 
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here was a very different individual to the Rev. 
George Trelwyn — an individual, in fact, whom he 
had perhaps better let alone than strive to propitiate 
in the vestry, after service. 

And yet there was an indescribable tenderness 
and sorrow in his voice, at times, which reassured 
Mr. Creaff, and which kept him during the entire 
service alternating in his mind the sentences — "I 
will ; I will not." 

As a girl who plucks the leaves of a flower, mut- 
tering " He loves me, he loves me not," is influenced 
by the verdict of the last leaf she drops on the 
ground, so Mr. Creaff was decided as to his course 
by the inexpressible mournfulness of the words with 
which Andrew Hardell finished his sermon. 

" There may be," he said, " there are, those to 
whom the idea of our being strangers and sojourners 
seems sad and terrible. 

" To the young man in the pride of his strength, 
to the rich man in the full enjoyment of his wealth, 
to the child happy in parents and friends, to the girl 
conscious of loving and being beloved, to the mother 
surrounded by sons and by daughters, to the states- 
man for whose word a nation listens, to the author 
in the full zenith of his fame — it may seem well- 
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nigh incredible that in this world, which seems to 
hold so much of joy and promise, he is but as a 
stranger passing through. 

" And yet, friends, even to the happiest and to 
the most prosperous, there comes a time when it is 
a comfort to know we are merely travellers, jour- 
neying on to a better land. When the wine has 
been drunk, and the cup is empty ; when strength is 
turned to weakness, and riches fail to satisfy ; when 
loved ones though not lost are gone before ; when 
the voice of popular applause is heard only like the 
echo of a far-away cry ; when every earthly hope has 
forsaken us and lingers behind to greet some fresh 
wayfarer ; when either the flowers of our youth are 
withered ok else the frost has nipped their buds 
before ever they could mature and open into bloom — 
then we are glad to remember the word of our God, 
and to be sure that ' our days on the earth are as a 
shadow, and there is none abiding.' Let us pray 
that when the time of our sojourning here is over, 
we may enter into the promised land, where no man 
shall ever feel himself a stranger. 

" And to the end that ye may pray aright, hear 
what is written : — ' Blessed are they that do His 
commandments, that they may have right to the 
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tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city.' " 

" I think," said Mr. CreaflF to his wife, after the 
family had covered their faces for the orthodox 
period, and were visible to the vulgar gaze once 
more, **I think I shall go into the vestry and speak 
to him there ; you can wait for me ;" which Mrs. 
CVeaff and her daughters did, greatly to tlie dis- 
appointment of various members of the congrega- 
tion, who had made up their minds to have a good 
stare at the ladies' dresses as they swept down the 
aisle. 

Meanwhile Mr. Creaff proceeded to the vestry 
door, and tapped for admission. 

"Come in," Andrew said, thinking it was the 
clerk ; and Mr. Creaff entering surprised the Curate, 
sitting in a very weary attitude beside the old oak 
table, with his head supported by his hands, and his 
whole appearance indicative of either mental or 
bodily exhaustion. 

" I fear," began Mr. Creaff, " I have intruded at 
an unfortunate time, but having failed to see you 
when I called at the Vicarage, I thought " 

" To make sure of me here," finished the Curate. 
** You are very kind, and you do me a great deal 
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of honour by coming to see me at all. Mr. CreaflF, 
I presume." 

"My name is CreaflF," confessed that gentleman, 
not without pride mingling amidst his humility ; 
" and now, Mr. Hardell, I am only a plain man, 
and I dare say I may seem abrupt, but I want just 
to tell you we do not like the idea of your being so 
near us, and yet an utter stranger. We know what 
Essex Marsh is, we know what a task you have set 
yourself, and we are quite satisfied that even an occa- 
sional change would prove most beneficial to your 
health and spirits. We will not stand on ceremony 
with you. Come when you feel inclined, and take 
share of our dinner. Ours is not a grand place, as 
places go, but we will do our best to make you 
comfortable at The Pines, if you will only give us 
the chance of trying to do so." 

At this point Mr. CreaflT paused, first because he 
was out of breath ; and secondly, because he did not 
well know what more to say. 

" Thank you," Mr. Hardell replied, " you are 
very kind." 

"I wish you would give me an opportunity ot 
being kind," said Mr. Creaff, in his best manner. 

" But the fact is," pursued the Curate, as though 
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his visitor had not spoken, ^' that I am not a visiting 
man. I have my work to do here, and pleasure 
would interfere with it I feel your goodness 
sensibly, and I regret that it is impossible for me 
to avail myself of it." 

"I will not urge the question upon you now," 
answered Mr. CreafF, noticing how wearily the Curate 
stood leaning against his chair ; '^ for I fear you are 
ill." 

," It is nothing," the young man said, hurriedly, 
'' only last night I had a letter containing bad news, 
which has shaken me. Thank you. Yes. I shall 
be better soon. Good-bye." 

And he held out his hand, which Mr. Creaff 
shook heartily, after which ceremony the rich man 
drove home to Clapton, revolving Mr. Hardell and 
Mr. Ilardell's prospects in his mind ; while the poor 
man walked back to tlie Vicarage, where he took 
out the letter to which he had referred, and read it 
over and over again. 

It was only a letter, only a few lines traced by a 
woman's hand, and yet it had possessed power to 
soften him, and make his sermon what it was. 

It was only a letter, and yet it had been written 
with many tears, penned after the conquest of many 
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a scruple, indited in opposition to the wishes of a 
very loving parent. 

She had knelt beside her father's chair, asking 
him to send hira — Andrew Hardell — a line, if it 
were only one. 

** For he must be so lonely, papa, wherever he 
is," she said, with her hands clasped, and her eyes 
raised beseechingly to his ; " and, perhaps, he might 
be happier if he thought, if he knew we had not 
quite forgotten him, and if he were sure that, no 
matter what other people may fancy, we Tcnow he is 
innocent. Oh ! papa, papa," and at this point the 
fair face drooped, and the words grew more indis- 
tinct ; whilst all her father could say in reply was, 
" My child, my poor, dear Madge." 

And so she carried her point, and wrote two 
simple letters, one to Anthony, enclosing another to 
Andrew Hardell ; and from that pleasant Somerset- 
shire home, where were always flowers, birds, sun- 
shine, warmth, cheerfulness, there came to the 
lonely man in Essex Marsh an epistle which brought 
the dead past before him, clothed with beauty and 
grace and vitality once more. 

The letter had, as he told him, Mr. Creaff, 
brought him bad news, and he was correct in saying 
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so, for he did not know how to use his news 
aright 

She believed hira innocent, and he lacked courage 
to tell her he was guilty, how it came about. 

For the second time he refused to avail himself 
of the opportunity offered ; and the chances offered 
to a man in the course of his life are not so many 
that he can afford to consecutively cast two of them 
away with iaipunity. 
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CHAFTEE III. 

HOW MADGE TOOK IT. 

"My DEAR Andrew" (this was the letter to 
which the curate of All Saints' referred when he 
spoke to Mr. Creaff of having received bad news) — 

" My dear Andrew, — When you read this you 
will be far from us all ; and it is perhaps because 
you will be so far away that I wish so much to write 
to you. 

" I want to say that in spite of that crtid, cruel 
verdict, we Icnow you were innocent, and that we 
are only sorry you should think so poorly of us as 
to imagine the verdict of any jury — more espe- 
cially of a prejudiced Scotch jury — could shake our 
faith in you. We think you have been shamefully 
treated. I wish poor papa could have gone straight 
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off to Scotland, as be intended — things might have 
been very different. 

*' Anthony, no doubt, meant very well, but you 
know he is not like papa. 

" Of course I feel how noble it was of you re- 
lieving me from all engagements ; it was unselfish 
and generous like yourself^ but I feel myself en- 
gaged all the same, and please do not think me 
bold for saying this. I do not want to be released ; 
I would rather be engaged to you all my life long, 
than be married to any other person. 

" When you read this in the hush^ where you said 
you were going, you will perhaps be glad to know 
I am not changed. Nothing could change me. If 
they had brought you in guilty a hundred times 
over, I should not have believed them, and I am 
grieved beyond expression that you should have 
taken that most unfair verdict so much to heart, as 
to leave England in consequence. 

"There is no one who knows you that would 
attach the lead importance to it, and papa thinks 
with me it is a great pity you went away. 

'* However, I have no doubt but that you decided 
as you did for some good reason, only you surely 
might have come to bid us good-bye. When you 
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have time, do please write one line to tell us how 
you are getting on. Papa's dear love. 

'* Your affectionate 

'* Madge Forster. 

"P.S. — I enclose this to Anthony, who will, no 
doubt, know your address. I hope he is getting on 
well in his new curacy. We thought him so strange 
when he came to see us last. Poor papa has been 
very sadly, but is a little better again. We have 
been obliged to get a curate, a Mr. Lensbett, who 
has a wife and six children. Mrs. Lensbett does 
not like my attending to the school, so I have almost 
given it up, and she thinks me too young to visit, so 
she goes amongst the poor people now, and they do 
not like her. 

" My aunt and cousins were down from London 
while papa was so ill, but they are gone back now, 
and I miss them. With everyone away it is dull 
at Langmore, but it is wrong for me to grumble ; 
good-bye." 

" Too young, my darling, too young ! " thought 
Andrew Hardell, as he read this letter over and 
over. " Ay, too young to be tied to a man with a 
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secret hanging over him ; but young enough, thank 
(lod, spite of your generous heart and your trustful 
teui{>eramcnt, or rather in consequence of them, to 
nmke fredi ties, to be yet the happy mother of 
another man's chihlren. Oh, Madge ! oh, Madge I 
my pi»arl amongst women, why did you write? 
why did you trouble yourself about an outcast like 
myself?" 

•• Because she loves you,** Anthony Hardell would 
have answered had he been at his friend's elbow ; 
** because through all the years to come, let them 
be long, let them be short, you will never find 
another who shall believe in you so implicitly, 
worship you so fervently as Madge Forster, whom 
you arc already casting away, just as the great 
sea continually casts its best and fairest from its 
bosom on the sand." 

But there was no Anthony to whisper this truism, 
and had there been, it is doubtful whether his 
warning would have much availed, since Andrew, 
ignorant of the true meaning of the word " love " 
himself, would have failed to recognize its exact 
importance in the life of another. 

He could preach of sin, and he could preach of 
sorrow, of the soul's long remorse, of the heart's 
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continued tribulation; he could discourse concern- 
ing temptation, and he could enter fully and com- 
pletely into the feelings of those who had made a 
^^ great mistake " of life, who had ignorantly steered 
the bark containing all their worldly belongings on a 
sunken reef, and hopelessly shattered the vessel that 
bore for freight all the treasures of their existence. 

But with all, he failed quite to imderstand what 
the meaning of the word "love" is; he had no 
idea of the eflFect its presence may produce, of the 
blank its absence may entail on the whole of a 
human career. 

So far as this knowledge was concerned, he was 
as one boru blind. 

He had mistaken (and the Lord help the man 
who makes such a mistake, or the woman who is 
deluded thereby) that longing for home \ that 
dream of sweet domestic life ; that delight in the 
presence of a fair, calm, sympathetic woman, which 
is common to all men who have never known the 
love of mother or sister, or the repose of the pater- 
n^ hearth, or the joy of returning to the old room 
and the old haunts at Midsummer and Christmas 
holidays ; for love^ and Madge had believed in his 
mistake. Alas I for Madge. 
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As though any love, unselfish though it might 
be, could have left the country without whispering, 
" God bless you, Madge, mine own," and hearing, 
" I am yours, Andrew, wherever you may go." 

There is a good deal written nowadays, and 
believed, concerning hearts torn asunder and mar- 
riages marred ; about quarrels never made up, and 
misunderstandings never explained ; but my own 
belief of the matter is that when a man and a 
woman love simply and wholly, it is impossible for 
kisses not to follow quarrels, for explanations to fail 
after misunderstandings ; that it would be as hard 
for the mother to forget her sucking child, as for a 
man to forsake the woman who has crept into his 
life to satisfy it. 

But Madge had never satisfied Andrew Hardell's 
life, therefore Andrew Hardell had never known 
what it is to love. 

Some faint glimmering, perhaps, of all this came 
for the first time into his mind as he sat over the 
fire reading Madge's letter, which (for her) was 
vehement. 

He had known her hitherto but as the quiet 
light of a quiet home, but as a good, sweet girl, 
who went about her round of tranquil duties happy 
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in herself, her father, her friends, and her lover, 
with no thought that life should in the future ever 
hold for her anything better or worse than a mar- 
riage with Andrew Hardell, and the death, at the 
end of ever so long a time, of her parent, who was 
never till death to be parted from them. 

Even her letters to him whilst he was lying in 
Kirkcudbright jail and waiting for his assize at 
Dumfries, had been too tender, too utterly con- 
fiding, to tranquillize the mind of a man who knew 
that she was writing in utter ignorance of facts. 

It had been as though one sick unto death of 
some terrible malady were tended by a nurse — 
loving indeed — but still persistently blind to the 
fatal return of his attack. 

She was so certain of his innocence that Andrew 
had believed she would recoil from him with horror 
if she knew of his guilt ; but now, sitting over the 
fire in All Saints' Vicarage, there came to him a 
sort of comprehension that the same nature which 
was so slow to credit the existence of evil, might 
also be very pitiful towards it — that the charity 
which was so incredulous of wrong, was rather a 
symptom of strength than of weakness — rather an 
evidence of purity and faith than of any want of 
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toleration towards those who had fallen and were 
repenting. 

" If I had only taken courage at first," he thought, 
'^ and confessed boldly, what might I not have been 
spared ? I might then have left it to her to decide, 
and abided by her decision, for I think she would 
have had me, spite of all — but as it is, so it must be. 
It is too late, Madge I too late I " 

And there fell a shadow on his soul as he mut- 
tered these words to himself — a shadow which 
returned to fall with a deeper and a denser black- 
ness over his spirit, when, after the years, he and 
Madge met again once more. 

"She shall make fresh ties for herself; she shall 
be free to forget me. Not by a word will I strive 
to stand between her and the light of a happy 
married life. For me the darkness, and the lone- 
liness, and the desolation; for her, the sun- 
shine, the voices of friends, and the laughter of 
childrea" 

And then he began to pity his sad case, as 
it is in the nature of such men to do, so long 
as no other self stands nearer to them than their 
own. 

He thought how hard it was tliat he should be 
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an exile in such an inliospitable region — an exile 
through no fault of his own — worjsing under a 
feigned name, debarred from all society, making 
a reputation which he could never enjoy, magnani- 
mously resigning a wife who would always have 
welcomed his return with a smile ; whilst other men, 
— men who really had sinned — vide^ for example, 
Anthony Hardell, — were enjoying life, and flourish- 
ing like green bay-trees. 

Although he did not confess so much to himself, 
there was a sense of injustice, moreover, in his 
heart, when he compared the present darkness of 
his own life with the future sunshine that he decided 
was to flood that of Madge Forster. 

How, when the months and the years had passed 
away, he scoffed at the memory of his own words ; 
how he despised himself as he recalled them ; how 
he jeered, in very bitterness of spirit, when he re- 
collected the utter want of all self-knowledge that 
he had evinced — all this I shall, in the course of 
this Life's Assize, have to chronicle. 

Weak and blind in the future he knew himself to 
have been that Sunday afternoon when the contrast 
between his present loneliness and his former hap- 
piness proved too much for his equanimity. 
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Wciik and blind! and he thought himself so 
strong and so far-seeing. 

As a god he judged between her and him, settled 
the events of the years which were to come for her 
and for him, wove the web of her life full of golden 
threads, picking out all the darker shades for the 
warp and the woof of his own existence. 

" She shall be free," he decided, " no woman's 
lot shall ever be linked with mine ; " and he folded 
up the letter and put it away tenderly, as we place 
our dead gently in their coffins, and decided not to 
answer the note, but to let himself drift out of her 
memory, and be forgotten, as grass dropped from 
a child's grasp drifts down the stream, and spite of 
the eager hands stretched forth to repossess it, 
floats away out of sight and out of memory to the 
far-off sea. 

With respect to the other letter, that to Autliony, 
which enclosed his own, there was a greater dif- 
ficulty. To answer it was, of course, impossible, 
and yet not to vouchsafe any reply seemed so utterly 
discourteous that Andrew found it difficult to re- 
concile himself to such a course. 

Over and over again he read that letter also, 
which ran as follows : — 
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^'Dear Mr. Hardell — 

" K you know where Andrew is, will you 
forward the enclosed to him. We feel he has left 
England so miserable that, although he begged 
us to forget him, and to refrain from writing, we 
cannot do either. 

" Had he gone away for his own happiness, for 
his own advancement, we might have found it 
easier; but papa and I both feel he has been so 
erudly treated, that we long to tell him nothing 
can change his old friends at Langmore, and that 
we are as sorry for him as he can possibly be . for 
himself. 

^^ Papa hoped to have heard from you before this, 
but I suppose you are so busy in your parish that 
you have little leisure for letter writing. It must 
be very hard work for you, having the sole charge 
of so large a parish. Papa begs me to say he 
trusts you will take care of your health, for without 
health a clergyman's sphere of usefulness is limited. 
I am sure papa feels this now, for he is not able to 
visit his people at all. It seems hard for him to 
have to sit at home and hear of their sickness and 
trouble, without going to help them — ^he who was 
always so much among them. 

"VOL. n. r 
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** When the winter is past, perhaps he may get 
stronger again. I wish he could manage with help 
only on Sundays. I often think I am a better 
curate among the poor people than Mr. LeDsbett> 
or his wife either; but then I cannot marry^ and 
baptise, and bury, though I can visity spite of any- 
thing Mrs. Lensbett may say. There is such a 
nice curacy vacant near us — Henford Royal — do 
you remember it ? It is worth 1002. a year, papa 
desires me to tell you, and there is a beautiM 
house, with] loyely gardens, which the rector keeps 
up. 

•\ Would you not try for it? Mr. Lensbett did 
—but the rector, who is a canon of St. Paul's, or 
some other cathedral, would not have a curate with 
80 many children, which of course made Mr. Lens- 
bett yery angry. Papa thinks you might get it 
without difficulty, and sends you the rector's address. 

* With papa's kindest regards, dear Mr. Har- 

dell, 

* Yours sincerely, 

"Madge Fokstbr." 

" So short a time absent and changes already," 
Andrew Hardell considered to himself as he laid 
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down the letter : " a strong-minded woman career- 
ing about quiet Langmore^ with a brood of noisy 
children disturbing the peacefulness of the parish. 

"Tracts and a lecture to the sick, no doubt, 
instead of jellies and Madge Forster. Sickness 
in the old Vicarage-house, and a stranger in the 
pulpit 

" And so Henford Royal is vacant. Would she 
like Anthony to be near them, I wonder ? It often 
struck me he quite appreciated Madge's merits ; 
but there, pooh! he never could be near any 
woman without admiring her, and as for the Vicar, 
he never had an ulterior thought on any subject in 
his life. Shall I say I am ill, and get some one to 
answer the letter for me ? No, it would only begin 
a series of complications. Better be rude than 
wicked ; better let the poor tender little one think 
herself forgotten and neglected, than bruise her 
spirit and break her heart by re-opening the 
question. 

" She will soon get over it," he decided ; " she 
will probably marry the new curate of Hen- 
ford Royal, and live in the beautiful house with 
the lovely gardens, whilst I stay on in Essex 
Marsh." 

p 2 
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And then he grew irritable at the idea of the 
prospective curate, as he had grown irritable when 
Anthony spoke to him of the present cousin, who 
was staying at Langmore during his kinsman's 
illness. 

It does not require a person to be very desperately 
in love in order to feel jealous. There are some 
natures that can discern a rival on the very farther 
bounds of possibility, and the same mental consti- 
tution which is capable of plumbing the depths of 
its own misery is somewhat apt to exaggerate the 
happiness likely to be enjoyed by another human 
being. 

But whilst Andrew Hardell thus sat brooding 
over the future, and outlining its probable features 
to himself, there was one picture which he failed 
to see — a girl making a hero of him in l^r own 
soul, resolutely refusing to admit any fresh lover 
into her heart, spending the best years of her life 
grieving concerning one who had almost forgotten 
her, hoping from day to day and from month to 
month for tidings from him, and all the while think- 
ing of him but as " poor Andrew, who had been so 
hardly done by at Dumfries, and who had taken 
the matter so much to heart as to flee from all his 
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English friends, without even going through the 
English ceremony of saying good-bye." 

He did not know, he could not tell, how Madge's 
face flushed, how Madge's hand trembled, at sight 
of each letter which came to the Vicarage. 

Men who have formed a "theory" concerning 
women rarely do understand these matters. " No- 
thing," says Fullom, and he says it wisely, " is so 
destructive to human progress as a theory," and 
nothing certainly is so detrimental to a knowledge 
of a woman's ways and modes of thought as any 
abstract idea of her methods of procedure founded 
upon even the closest observation of the sex. 

What one woman does, we may be quite sure 
another woman will not do. 

If we assume that a woman will prove erratic 
or inconastent, our surmise will probably be correct 
— ^but then we cannot tell wherein she shall be 
either erratic or inconsistent, wherefore our theory 
fails, as all theories do when exposed to the glare 
of common sense. 

For no theory can govern feeling — and it is by 
the feelings either of ourselves or of somebody else 
that we are influenced at the most important periods 
of our lives. 
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At all events the days and the months went by, 
and to Langmore there came no acknowledgment 
of the Vicar's kindness, no word even of Andrew's 
remembrance. 

" My dear/' said the Vicar at last to Madge, 
when he saw her light step becoming slower, her 
face paler — " my dear, depend upon it there was 
something more in that business than we shall ever 
know ; be sure Andrew acted only honestly in 
releasing you from your engagement." 

" But Anthony, papa — why does he not write — 
why did he never thank you for telling him about 
Hensford Royal ? The letter must have miscarried. 
Will you let me send to him again?" 

" No, Madge — no, my child, you must not do 
that — you must not even for your lover lay aside 
all dignity. If he had wished to write, he could 
have written; if Anthony were not cognizant of 
some error, and some shortcoming — ^something, in 
fact, which excused the Scottish verdict — ^he would 
have written, be sure of that I wish, Madge, you 
could lay that olden story by like a tale that is 
told, and think of some one else — ^your cousin 
Herbert, for instance, whose letters, I am sure, are 
frequent enough to satisfy even you/' 
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But Madge shook her head at this. ^^ One word 
from Andrew, papa." 

^^My darling — my darling, do not waste your 
life wandering after a shadow/' he pleaded, pite- 
ously ; *^ if there were no yalid reasons to be urged 
against him, he could have claimed you long ere 
this — he could at least have come to bid us good- 
bye, ere he departed for a strange land. And 
Anthony's silence confirms my worst apprehen- 
dons." 

^^What apprehensions, papa?" she asked, as he 
paused. 

" You are but young, Madge, and yet the young 
must learn the truth some time. I used to think it 
was Anthony who cared unduly for Mrs. Challer- 
son, but now I fear it was Andrew, and that he has 
left the country with her. Madge, loye, have I 
been too abrupt? Look up, pet, and forgive me 
for seeming hard and cruel." 

Then she looked up at him with a pale, horrified 
face — ^with the face of one to whom knowledge of 
evil was a new and painful possession, while with 
the bitterness of its taste still in her mouth — with 
a portion of the very apple still between her teeth, 
she said firmly — 
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^^I shall never believe that Andrew Hardell 
cared for Mrs. Challerson, or for any other woman 
excepting myself, till he tells me so with his own 
lips. Till he does so, I shall trust him as I should 
trust you." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



A LITTLE EYENINa. 



Christmas time came round — that time when 
most of all a lonely man feels London desolate and 
solitary. With memories of other Christmases 
floating around him, Andrew Hardell could not 
fail to experience a sinking of heart and a depres- 
sion of spirit, when he thought of the chop and 
"quiet" evening which were in store for him. 
Only a year, and the hopes of his life blighted — 
only a year, and the plans and the projects and 
the aspirations of his existence wholly changed. 

Only a year before, and he walked among men 
with unabashed front, he met his fellows without 
dread, society was pleasant to hinL He looked 
over the future, and behold its face was fair, the 
places where God had appointed his lot appeared 
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pleasant, and the earth was full of happiness, and 
all things seemed good before him. 

And now? Well, if ever there were a spot 
calculated to cure a man of morbid regrets, of 
useless repinings, it was Essex Marsh. 

The man who in his own study felt himself 
hardly done by, and wretched beyond endurance, 
had but to put on his hat and walk twenty yards 
from his own door, to meet some form of misery that 
said> in its gaunt hunger, in its squaUd abasement, 
in its physical suffering, in its moral degradation, 
mutely it might be, but still in a language the 
meaning of which he felt to his inmost soul — 

^' Stand by — for the depth, and the height, and 
the vastness of my sorrow overshadows yours." 

^^ What am I, O Ood, and what my griefs," the 
man would mutter to himself ^^ compared with 
this? 

^^ Lord, I am Thy servant, deal with me as Thou 
wilt, only enable me to do Thy work amongst these 
people, and to forget myself in helping them." 

And the prayer did not return to him empty. 
He asked and he received, and what he gave to 
God's suffering creatures God returned to him in 
his hour of need. 
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To his imagination there was something very 
wonderful about the great stir and excitement 
which precedes the actual arrival of Christmas 
time in London. 

The decking of the village church, the bestowal 
of the Squire's bounty, had been all the dissipa- 
tion in which Langmore indulged at Christmas- 
tide. 

Sometimes, indeed, at Oreat Langmore, the 
nearest town where beef and mutton were to be 
procured, some butcher, more adventurous than his 
fellow-tradesmen, would purchase a few yards of 
ribbon, and ornament therewith his sirloins and his 
" prime pieces," whilst branches of holly and sprigs 
of mistletoe decorated his shop and gave occasion 
for various jests suited to the capacities and tastes 
of his customers. But, after all, what are a few 
yards of ribbon and a bush of holly ? 

Nothing. What would any single shop in 
London be, but for the other shops in its neigh- 
bourhood ? 

It is the miles of ribbon, the forests of holly, the 
hundreds of thousands of blazing gas-jets, the 
millions who have to be fed, the flocks of geese, the 
droves of oxen, the tons of fruit, the never-ending, 
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perpetually commencing, display of Christmas fare 
and Christmas deckings, which makes mid-winter 
what it is in Babylon, the busiest, brightest, most 
genial time of all the year — ^busiest, friend, though 
you and I may have no part in all the bustle; 
brightest, though it seem dark to you and me; 
most genial, though we may have no pleasant 
associations with it nor memory of its having been 
ever merry unto us. 

The world was not made for two or three people 
alone in it, and if you would know what Christmas 
time is to the hundreds and thousands and millions, 
walk as Andrew Hardell did through the streets 
and see for yourself. 

See what the one English feast of the year is 
to your fellows — see how the anxious housekeeper 
counts over her shillings, to ascertain if she can 
afford that bottle of raisin wine, which is meant 
to be the crowning elegance of her feast, the 
grapes at three guineas a pound to her expected 
guests. 

Walk into Leadenhall and watch the critical 
examination of joints; behold the turkeys viewed 
afar off admiringly, but as things too great to 
inspire any other feeling than that of admiration 
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and respect; observe the selection of plums, cur- 
rants, and ^^peel/' and be not deceived by the 
brusque appearance of *^ mere shopping/' which is 
only assumed to cover a trembling delight in the 
occupation, and a longing to have the coveted 
articles safe in the basket carried either by self 
or lord. 

While for those who are in a goose-club, what 
triumph! what a fussing about sage and onions! 
what haggling with costermongers in Hoxton con- 
cerning apples — "for sarce, mum" — which dis- 
criminative suggestion of course at once settles the 
matter in his favour! what a delight the stuffing 
of the goose and the mixing of the pudding ! what 
a pride to discourse of the beautiful way in which 
the creature cooked, and to relate how Miss 
Jenkins, the superior milliner, who honoured the 
festivities, declared " that if she had the skin, she 
didn't care who had the rest, skin browned like 
that, Mrs. Wakefield!" What a delight to send 
bits of the pudding, wrapped up first in fair white 
paper, and subsequently in brown, for friends to 
taste, and to bear afterwards — 

*'That was a most lovely pudden', ma'am. If 
not intruding too much, may I make so free as to 
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ask where you get your peel, and how many eggs 
you put in ? " and so forth, and so forth. For though 
Christmas in a festive sense may mean very little to 
you, or to many more who are careless of the de- 
lights of plum-pudding and mince-pies, and indif- 
ferent to the charms of turkey, yet it signifies to the 
masses who are able to scrape together any money 
at all, just the material pleasure of the one dinner 
of the year. 

Concerning which it may be here remarked, that 
in order to understand the pleasures derivable from 
that " one dinner of the year," a man must under- 
stand also the fact of having only one dinner in the 
year. 

" A joint, with gravy 1 " Only think of the mash- 
ing down of potatoes in the rich fluid, and be sure 
that no gowrmomd ever relished the greatest deli- 
cacy of the season as that said joint — with gravy, 
mark you — ^is relished hy pater and mater famUiaSj 
and those other members of the family connection 
who have been formally invited to do justice to that 
" Christmas cheer — which comes but once a year." 

In Essex Marsh Andrew Hardell first came prac- 
tically face to face with Christmas as a culinary 
rather than a religious festival. 
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Secondary there, were cards and mottoes, ever- 
greens and religious services, to mince-meat and 
plum-pudding. 

Did he visit Mrs. Duke — wife of Duke, clerk in 
Montgomery, Blogg and Company's great house in 
Friday Street — ^he found Mrs. Duke's first floor 
denuded of furniture, and a cleaning — in regard to 
which the spring cleaning was nothing — going on, 
preparatory to having a few friends on Christmas 
Day. 

Did he in despsdr cross the way, there was Mrs. 
Jones deploring her husband was not with a firm 
'* as was a firm like them Montgomerys, that gave 
a turkey to each of their clerks at Christmas." 

*^ Not but me and Jones can have a turkey, and 
be beholden to nobody," this desirable lady would 
add ; *^ only, in course, with a growing family, and 
only a hundred a year, a turkey's a turkey — added 
to which, I hear Mr. Duke has a five-pound note 
besides.^ 

Driven from Mrs. Jones, the Curate would betake 
himself to Mrs. Smith, a widow with an only son — 
who forthwith began to bewail her fate, and recall 
with unbecoming and unnecessary tears the memory 
of her Ezekiel, who would never sit down to table 
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at Christmas without a cod's head and shoulders, a 
sucking pig, a turkey, a goose, a sirloin, mince-pies, 
and a plum-pudding. 

"He used to say, poor dear fellow," proceeded 
the widow, "that no year were lucky in which he 
did not taste 'em all." 

"And the year of his death, ma'am?" inquired 
Mr. Hardell, with interest. 

"We couldn't have no mince-pies, sir," was the 
solemn reply. " I was ill, and my sister had mar- 
ried, and we had no one but a dratchel of a servant, 
and I said, ^ We can't have no mince-pies, 'Zekiel, 
I ain't fit for the chopping/ 

" * Then,' he says, * we won't have no luck this 
year.' But we had plenty. Fu^t, the bank in 
which our savings were, broke ; then he got bron- 
chitis and died; then there was a trouble about 
his insurance, because he had not said his mother 
died of a lung complaint — and oh! dear, there 
was luck enough, such as it was, and no end of 
trouble." 

" I should think, Mrs. Smith," suggested the 
Curate, "that you never fail to inake mince-pies 
for Christmas now." 

" No, sir," she replied, quite simply ; " but some- 
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how Charlie don't seem to get a bit further forward. 
He had eighty pounds three years ago, and he has 
only eighty-five now." 

^*I should make a double quantity of mince- 
meat," suggested Mr. Hardell ; in answer to which 
the widow said gravely, that she thought it would 
not be amiss, and asked leave, seeing the Curate 
had neither mother nor sister, to send him round 
some to the Vicarage, an offer which Mr. Hardell 
refused with more promptness than politeness, beat- 
ing an ignominious retreat from the habitation of 
Ezekiel Smith's buxom relict. 

^' I was thinking of asking him to come over and 
take a bite with us and your uncle Matthew," ob- 
served Mrs. Smith to her only son on his return 
home, " but he went off in such a hurry, I had no 
time to tliink of what I should say." 

" No, mother, don't," entreated her son, who had 
a much clearer idea both of what his parent wished 
and of social distinctions than that worthy lady. 
" Mr. Hardell don't want to dine with such as us, 
He is very kind and affable, but " 

^' But he don't seem to have kith or kin belonging 
to him/' finished Mrs. Smith, indignantly ; ^' a poor 
ciurate living all alone in that dull house, with no- 

VOL. n. a 
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body but that ignorant creature to get him a mouth- 
ful of victuals." 

" Well, mother, I suppose it is his own choice 
living there," replied the lad, " for everybody knows 
he is related to a baronet, and might marry one of 
the Miss CreaflFs any day he liked." 

" Belated to a baronet 1 are you sure, Charlie ? " 

"Sure as sure, mother;" which piece of infor- 
mation Mrs. Smith retailed to the Dukes and the 
Joneses^ and the rest of her acquaintances, who, 
notwithstanding their Christmas preparations, had 
still leisure to spare for any gossip about the new 
curate. 

" He will perhaps be going to his own people for 
Christmas," remarked Mrs. Duke ; but Mrs. Jones 
was laden with later intelligence. 

"He is going to have a party himself at the 
Vicarage, and who's to be there do you think? 
Oh I such high and mighty folk — all the beggars 
and tramps he can lay hand on. I wonder what 
Mr. Trelwyn will say when he comes to hear of 
such doings ? " 

"It is well he has got the money to throw away. 
I am sure I did not know he was so overburdened 
with wealth." 
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" Well, they do say Mr. CreaflF has given him a 
handsome subscription, and a few other gentlemen 
have sent him enough to make up. Stuff and non- 
sense I call it ; if they knew as much of the poor as 
I do, they would not make such a fuss about them." 

" Indeed, you may well say so, Mrs. Jones ; " 
and then the trio branched off into reminiscences 
concerning Joanna, the wife of Thomas Styles, and 
John Day, the improvident carpenter, and Marianne, 
daughter of Henry and Susanna Stokes, whose 
ways, in her capacity of nursemaid to Mrs. Duke's 
many olive branches, were ways of slyness, and past 
describing or finding out. 

Women were these with means to pay their bills 
and provide themselves with beer regularly three 
times a day, which they drank ; women who pur- 
chased their dresses from a tally-man, and arrayed 
themselves gorgeously out of money which ought to 
have been put away for a rainy day ; women selfish, 
prosperous, bounceable, who naturally had no sym- 
pathy with or pity for Mrs. Brooks struggling to 
earn a bare livelihood, and Mr. Tetley existing 
on "errands" and a weekly allowance from the 
workhouse. 

Had Mr. Hardell asked them to a party now on 

G 2 
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Christmas Eve or Boxing Day, it would have been 
something near the mark ; but to provide beef and 
ale and plum-pudding for outcasts and paupers, the 
thing was not decent — it was not Christian if you 
came to that, and nothing except Mr. Hardell's 
youth and inexperience could be pleaded in excuse. 

" Not that he looks young, Lord knows," finished 
Mrs. Duke. " I am sure he might have had all 
the cares of a family, let alone a parish, on him the 
last fifteen years, if one went by his face. But I 
will say this for him, he don't shirk his work ; he 
ain't above his business. It is a pity, of course, 
that he should ]be took in with them Brookses and 
Tetleys, and such like, but they do tell me gentle- 
folks have a fancy nowadays for dirt and rags. 
Everyone to their taste, and it is no business of 
mme. 

For which very reason, perhaps, all the women in 
the parish made it the occupation of their lives to 
ascertain who was invited to the Vicarage, and of 
what the entertainment was to consist. 

The shopkeepers and their wives of course ap- 
plauded the idea, for numerous were the joints of 
beef and large the parcels of groceries ordered in 
by Mr. Hardell for his guests* 



\ 
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"And all cash on the nail," remarked Mr. 
Wilson, butcher, sharpening his knife approvingly 
the while. 

" Those that has money give to them can afford 
to pay," observed Mrs. Duke in disparagement. 

** Those as has money given sometimes keeps the 
money for themselves, ma'am. I have known in- 
stances, but I ain't a going to mention no names " 
— which was cruelly cutting and satirical, for there 
had been a terrible period in Mrs. Duke's career 
when butcher, and baker, and grocer, went unpaid 
in order to satisfy the demands of a draper, with 
whom her weekly instalments had fallen behind, 
and now Duke himself called and settled the bills 
in person, showing thereby a lack of confidence that 
wounded his wife in her tenderest feelings. 

" Well, if I was a clergyman, I would try and 
get somebody to keep me company on Christmas 
Day better nor tramps and beggars," she said, 
ignoring Mr. Wilson's innuendo. 

" Well, I think if I was a gentleman, I would 
like to fill the stomachs of some poor creatures that 
have been empty all the year," answered the butcher; 
" and I never felt happier in my life than I did when 
Mr. Hardell comes in and says, ' I want you to get 
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me some prime joints, Mr. Wilson,' says he, * for I 
am going to have company on Christmas Day.' 

'' * A large party, sir ? ' I asked ; and then he 
says, * Rather ; ahout a hundred.' 

" Well, I stared at him, for I had never heard of 
a hundred people being inside the Vicarage before ; 
and then he laughed in his quiet way, and said, ^ It 
is not exactly a state dinner party ; I am only going 
to have old people, and those who have no means of 
keeping Christmas at home. Mr. Creaff has very 
kindly collected enough money to give a hundred 
men and women a thoroughly good dinner, so I 
have sent out my invitations, and now I want you 
to help me cater for them.' " 

Which was all so correctly repeated that Mr. 
Wilson's version of the affair may be taken by the 
reader as true. 

Passing from houses where preparations were 
being made for keeping Christmas in '^ thoroughly 
British style'' to wretched homes where the old 
and the feeble, the desolate and the poor, were 
struggling to keep soul and body together^ and 
looking forward to no feast, but, rather, the ac- 
customed fast on Christmas Day, he was seized with 
a great longing to be a host for once. 
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Over bis own slender resources he east his eyes, 
in order to ascertain how many he could honestly 
feed ; and, while he was in the midst of this cal- 
culation, he ran, in Throgmorton Street, up against 
Mr. Creaff, who saluted him with, ** Well met : you 
have saved my writing you a note. We want you 
to dine with us on the twenty-fifth. Only ourselves 
— a family party, you know." 

" Thank you — but, in the first place, please re- 
member I do not visit ; in the second, I am going 
to have a few friends myself." 

"A few friends," repeated Mr. Creaff; for- 
getting, in his amazement and curiosity, that this 
repetition of his companion's phrase was scarcely 
well - bred. " I am not aware — that is, I 
thought " 

" And rightly, that I have no friends in London, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word," said An- 
drew, finishing the sentence for him ; ^^ but the fact 
is," and then the Curate, brimful! of his project, told 
Mr. Creaff exactly what the fact was. ** Of course 
I can't have many; I am not rich enough," he 
added. 

"Could you call upon me, at my oflSce, in a 
couple of hours' time ? " asked Mr. Creaff, abruptly. 
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"I want to speak to you, and I am busy now ;" and 
on Andrew's promising to do so, he walked off with- 
out making any further allusion either to his own or 
the curate's Christmas party. 

When, however, Mr. Hardell entered the oflSce 
in Winchester Street, Mr. Creaff tossed him over a 
cheque, to which a piece of paper was pinned. 

" There," he said, " is what I have got towards 
your merrymaking. Will that be enough ? — if not, 
say the word — you shall have as much more to- 
morrow." 

Andrew looked at the cheque, and then at Mr. 
Creaff, feeling, perhaps, what we have all felt at 
some time or other of our lives — guilty, when, after 
having condemned money and money-making, we 
suddenly discover what wealth and the possession 
thereof can do. 

Involimtarily almost the Curate stretched out his 
band, because for the moment he could not utter a 
word of thanks, which Mr. Creaff perceiving, said, 
" There, then, don't say a sentence about it I could 
have got ten times as much had it been necessary. 
Now I hope you will have a pleasant party ; and I 
shall expect you to dinner, not on Christmas, but 
New Year's Day. You see, if you are to do good 
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in the world, it is as well not to live quite out of all 
society. 

To which the Curate could answer nothing, except 
that he would come. There was truth in what Mr. 
Creaff said ; and, besides, he had sold his right to 
decline the other's hospitality. 

" For a bit of silver, for a morsel of food, neither 
of which is to benefit yourself, you have bartered 
away your liberty," George Trelwyn exclaimed 
laughingly when he called at the Vicarage on 
Qiristraas Eve. " Well, it is best so, believe me, 
Hardell," he proceeded. " The Creafis would soon 
have begun to talk — to wonder — to speculate ; and 
it is never wise to acquire a reputation for eccen- 
tricity. I mean to stay after service, and help you 
with your dinner party to-morrow. How do you 
purpose getting through the evening?" 

"I thought of reading to them," Andrew an- 
swered. 

** Reading 1 My dear fellow, if you had the 
tongues of men and of angels, you would never be 
able to amuse your guests with anything out of a 
book. Let them sing. I know as much about the 
poor as anybody, and I assure you that next to eat- 
ing and drinking the greatest pleasure they know 
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is that of being asked to ^ oblige the company.' Of 
course I shall have to be at Clapton in time for the 
&mily feed at seven ; but I am yours till then, and 
I will pitch the key, and relieve you from all anxiety 
as to how to get through the evening." 

The next afternoon, at four o'clock, the guests 
began to arrive, " painfully punctual," as the Curate 
remarked, all dressed in the best garments they 
owned or could borrow for the occasion. 

Here and there amongst the company attempts 
at finery were even noticeable, in the shape of bright 
flowers in the caps of the women, and brilliant scarfs 
about the necks of the men ; but these things only 
made the subdued apparel of the rest of their com- 
panions more noticeable. 

Cotton dresses from which the colour had long 
time been washed ; faded cobourgs and rusty me- 
rino gowns, patched and darned, scanty in the skirts, 
old-fashioned in the make ; coats white at the seams, 
worn at the collars, frayed at the wrists ; such vrere 
the garments — ^more touching than rags and tatters 
— in which Andrew Hardell's visitors came clad. 

According to promise, Mr. Trelwyn was there to 
help the host 

'^Mr. Creaff is not quite satisfied about your 
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orthodoxy," remarked that gentleman. ^^ He thinks 
you ought to have had afternoon service, or, to speak 
more correctly, he thought you ought to have had 
afternoon service, until I explained to him the nature 
of the domestic life in Essex Marsh — not that he 
ought to have required any information on the sub- 
ject, for I feel quite confident he once dined at the 
same hours, and led altogether much the same sort 
of existence as some of your parishioners do now. 
Prosperity is the real water of oblivion,'' added 
Mr. Trelwyn ; ** there is no sponge like wealth for 
washing out unpleasant and inconvenient memories." 

" There were not thirty people in the church this 
morning besides charity children, as you saw for 
yourself," the Curate replied. 

"Which shows very bad management on your 
part," replied the other. " You should have bribed 
your guests to come to church for the sake of the 
entertainment afterwards. That is modern Chris- 
tianity. As Mr. Creaff justly remarks, the multi- 
tude heard the Word before they were fed with 
loaves and fishes, I hope you will lay all this to 
heart, and remember for the future that no one who 
does not come to hear you preach is to have roast 
beef and plum-pudding." 
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" I am afraid the people in Essex Marsh are not 
to be bribed any more than they are to be driven," 
Andrew answered; "and if they do not wish to 
come to church for the sake of what they hear 
there, I imagine they could scarcely be induced to 
do so for any worldly advantage less certain than an 
annuity. My way may be a wrong one, but, with 
your father's permission, I should like to try it for a 
time. I want to lead, not to drive. I want to be 
the Eastern shepherd, instead of the English one. 
I desire to go first, entreating them to follow me : 
* He goeth before them, and the sheep follow Him, 
for they know His voice,' " added Andrew in a lower 
tone. 

** They are but a sorry flock," Mr. Trelwyn said, 
thoughtfully, looking out at the window on the 
guests, who were now beginning to arrive. "With- 
out meaning any disparagement to you, Hardell, 
they remind me of a drove made up of the odd 
ones out of other hundreds. Where the ninety and 
nines may be I cannot tell, but surely here are the 
single lost sheep coming trooping home to you all 
together." 

" It is very pitiful," Andrew remarked. 

" God knows it is," was the reply. " How pitifiil 
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they fortunately have no idea. Though I have no 
taste for their society myself, I often think of what 
that fellow said, ^ I am sure it is very kind of the 
poor to be so patient as they are.' Only think, if 
they were not patient, what the upshot would be 
to us." 

"And should we not deserve it?*' the Curate 
asked. 

"Humph — there are two sides to that ques- 
tion. You would not, at all events. But now the 
business of the day begins. I hope your cooks will 
not expect us to entertain them for half an hour 
before dinner. No, thank goodness; here comes 
Myles to know how soon he may dish up — at once, 
Myles. Excuse my giving orders, Hardell — and 
how are you, Mrs. Brooks ? — you do not remember 
me, very likely." 

" Master George, sir — I am sure I didn't expect 
to see you, sir : your good lady quite well ? Dear, 
sir, I remember you when you used to be going to 
school of a morning across what was fields, which is 
now all built over with workmen's houses." 

" And I remember you, Mrs. Brooks, and your 
pretty daughter. Where is she now — married well, 
I hope?" 
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^' She is dead, sir : eh, if she had been living, I 
should have had a snug little place of my own, in- 
stead of " 

"Now, Mrs. Brooks, I shall not allow you to 
talk of anything sad to-day," interrupted Mr. Trel- 
wyn. " Where should you like to sit ? I think I 
must have you near me — Mr. Tetley, we are old 
friends. Come where I can attend to you." And 
so he got them all seated, or rather crammed in 
their places, and then, at Andrew's request, he 
asked a blessing, which was responded to in many 
cases by a somewhat too audible Amen. 

"You see your dinners, my friends," Andrew 
said. " We have nothing else to offer you except 
plum-pudding, so I hope you will do justice to the 
beef." 

See their dinners! You could tell by the half 
shy, half wistful looks they directed towards the 
joints, that they had not seen, let alone tasted, such 
a dinner for many and many a year. Yet there 
was no unseemly haste, no unmannerly eagerness 
evinced to commence the meal. 

No gentleman and no lady in the land could 
have behaved with more perfect courtesy and good- 
breeding than those " paupers," as Mrs. Duke had 
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called them, who were come from court, and alley, 
and lane, to accept the food provided for them by 
charity. 

On the contrary, they were just a trifle too cour- 
teous for Andrew's satisfaction. Not one of them 
would touch his food till the whole of his neigh- 
bours were served likewise, and their host was about 
to ask some of them if the meat were not to their 
£uicy, when a look from George Trelwyu stopped 
him. 

" They will begin right enough presently," that 
gentleman came round and whispered ; '' it is only 
their manners;^* and that it was only their manners 
was proved by the mode in which, whenever the 
last person was helped, the beef disappeared. 

Joints of meat, tureens of gravy, pecks of po- 
tatoes, gallons of ale, vanished as if by magic, 
whilst a solemn silence prevailed, broken only by 
the clatter of knives and forks, and an occasional 
remark from Mr. Trelwyn or Mr. Hardell. 

With the pudding ensued, however, a livelier 
mood. There were sixpences in the various round 
globes that the waiters carried aloft in triumph, and 
finally set down with vehemence on the table ; while 
blue flame played around the holly sprigs, and eli- 
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cited little screams of delight from the women, and 
quieter expressions of approval from the men. 

Over the searching for those sixpences there was 
immense merriment, and George Trelwyn laughed 
till his sides ached to hear the old people joking 
each other ahout marrying and giving in marriage, 
whilst the more juvenile members of the party, ladies 
of from forty to fifty or thereabouts, looked conscious 
when the treasure, which they subsequently strove to 
hide, revealed itself amongst a mass of suet, currants, 
candied peel, and other delicacies of the season. 

At last even this diversion came to an end, and 
then oranges, apples, and a few other unconsidered 
trifles being put upon the table, Mr. Trelwyn pro- 
duced his contribution to the evening's festivities in 
the shape of a dozen of port, which the company 
had the pleasure of seeing opened, a fact which 
was remembered and reported abroad subsequently 
with enormous satisfaction. 

" May I beg of you to fill your glasses," Mr. 
Trelwyn commenced ; " I have a few words I want 
to say to you." Whereupon the glasses were filled, 
while the ladies folded and refolded their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the gentlemen \aiM their hands out 
flat upon their knees, in an expectant silence. 
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" My friends," the Rector began, " I am here to- 
night neither as host nor guest, but simply as an 
assistant. In that capacity you may resent my 
standing up to propose a toast, which, however, I 
am certain you will drink with all the honours. 

" I have not known Mr. Anthony Hardell long 
it is true, but I feel, and I want now to express 
publicly what I feel, namely, that he is doing in 
this parish that which I &iled to do, that which 
even were I back here again I should fail without 
his help to achieve. 

" I want to say all this to you, and to be here to- 
night, that you might understand there was no 
antagonism between us — ^that you might not begin 
to compare notes and imagine there was any real 
difference between the old system and tlie new. 
Mr. Hardell is now doing that work in Essex 
Marsh which my father and I have always felt 
ought to be performed, though we have not, I 
honestly say, seen how to carry it out ; and I ask 
you to help him in it as far as you can, for you 
have got a man amongst you now who is indeed, so 
far as his energy, his unselfishness, his zeal for the 
Master he serves, and his talent go, one in a thou- 
sand« I ask you to drink, on this Chriaitmas Day, 
yoL. n. H 
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the health of the Rev. Anthony Hardell, your host 
and my fidend." 

Then as with one accord they all rose and passed 
the word, " The Reverend Anthony Hardell I 
Your good health, sir I " The Reverend Anthony 
Hardell I Andrew felt his breath coming a little 
short and thick. 

It was not his health which was being drunk, it 
was that of another man. He was sowing where 
he might never reap ; he was garnering where he 
might never enjoy; he was planting where others 
must come in and gather the fruit He had sold 
his identity — ^his— oh. Lord 1 what was it ? If any 
man or woman there knew him for what he really 
was — a man only half acquitted of murder — how 
would it be then ? 

Would they have even said, " God help you," 
where now they said, " God bless ? " 

When a man is dizzy, when he turns faint in a 
moment, and the room reeb round, and objects pass 
before him as though a train were sweeping by, — 
how much he sees and considers, even before one 
standing by his side perceives there is anything the 
matter. 

And it was thus with Andrew Hardell. In that 
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moment, the past, the present, and the future 
seemed rushing one faster than another before his 
mental vision ; and it was with difficulty he steadied 
himself sufficiently to say — 

** I cannot thank you enough for the honour you 
have done me. I can only say I am grateful ; and 
that I will try to deserve all the kind words which 
Mr. Trelwyn has spoken of me to-night.'* 

Whereupon, "brayvos" and hurrahs from the 
men, led on by Mr. Trelwyn^ and more timid ap- 
plause from the women, completed the ceremony of 
the evening ; after which George Trelwyn publicly, 
and in his capacity of having been the last person 
to do anything, requested Mr. Tetley to favour the 
company with a song— 

** I remember one you used to sing," he added, 
when Mr. Tetley modestly disclaimed being the 
possessor of a voice, or an ear, or anything, — " a 
thing with a first-rate chorus-^ 

** Ty dum ti-tidy dum ty — 
Dnm ti tidy— dee — *^ 

trolled out the Rev. George, in a fine tenor, at 
sound of which the old man fired up, and saying — 
** It are many a year, but still I will try my best," 
broke forth into song^ 

H 2 
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** It was in the city of Cork, 

When I was a dashing young man, 
That I met with a fair, bnxom lass, 
Which her name it was Polly M'Cann. 
With my dum ti-tee-tiddy dum ty 

Dum ti-ty-tiddy tum tee — ** 

" Chorus, ladies and gentlemen, if you please.'' 
In response to which, the assembled multitude 

commenced, as though it were a part of some 

religious ceremonial — 



•o' 



" Dum ti-tee-tiddy dum ty 
Dum ti-ty-tiddy tum tee," 

ending with a prolonged howl on the tee — that was 
considered clearly the vocal achievement of the 
song. 

When it was concluded, the Rector said, " Thank 
you, Mr. Tetley, — name your man to follow." 

"Well, sir — meaning no offence — I call upon 
you." 

For a moment, George Trelwyn looked put out 
— but such accidents will occur in the best regu- 
lated families. With a consideration which raised 
him in Andrew Hardell's estimation, he at once 
answered — 

"I am not certain whether, as a clergyman, I 
ought to sing to you anything except a hymn this 
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evening ; but as I am amongst old friends, I will 
e'eu give you an old song about the country where 
my lot is now cast." Whereupon, he pulled a chair 
towards bira, and setting one foot upon it began, in 
that rich, foil voice, which needed no accom- 
paniment — which could troll out a drinking, and 
shout out a hun^ng song, as well as join in an 
authem — 

" Mr. Simpkina lived nt Leeds, 

And ha had n ^ife bciride, 

Who, Hs she'a fond of cserciBo, 

Slie often wished to rido. 
Slie aakfd him for a linrso, 
He yielded fo her folly, 
' For,' tays he, ' I am always mollifled 
By you, my donreat Molly." 
Ful de lol de rce. 

" This horse he ebttd on aii legs, 
And that I'll pioye to you. 
He lifted np his fore legs. 

And Btill he stood on two. 
Down tumbled Mra. Simpkiiis, 

Hec loving spouse averred 
' My lamb's as dead as mutt«n, 
For ahe cannot speak a word,' 
Fol de lol de reo. 

" They put her in a cofBn, 

And he bid tliem ebiI her fast, 
And in funeral array 
To the village charch they pnaHed. 
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^Stop, stop !' cried Mr. 8impkiQEs 

• We'll follow at our leisure. 
For why, my dearest neighbours. 

Make a labour of a pleasure ? ' 
Fol de rol de lee. 

** At night the resurrection man, 
He came the corpse to raise, 

And with his axe he broke the lid, 
And on the fair did gaze. 

The noise awoke the lady, 
' In heayen's name/ said she, 

•What are you with that axe about ?' 

* Ax about,' said he. 

Fol de lol de ree. 

** She ran away — he after her. 
And to the stable hied, 
Where she found her spouse caressing 

The horse she used to ride. 
When in came Neighbour Homer, 

Said he, * Til buy that beast. 
If you think he'll do for my wife 
As he's done for the deceased.' 
Fol de rol de ree. 

*^ ^1 thank you, Neighbour Homer, 
I will not take your pelf, 
Nor think to sell a beast 

Which's of service to myself; 
For though he killed my first wife, 

Pm yery little yexed. 
And as I mean to wed again, 
ril keep him for the next.* 
Fol de rol de ree. 
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** * You dog,* cried Mrs. Simpkins, 
And seized him by the hair, 
* Deny yonr lawful wife, sir, 
Tou scoundrel, if you dare. 
Vm neither dead nor buried. 

And you cannot marry two. 
You thought to bury me. 
But m liye to bury you.' 

Foldeiolderee."* 



u 



And in fact, gentlemen and ladies/' finished 
George Trelwjm, "they made it up, and lived 
happily ever after — but, as there are several other 
verses, and as I have an engagement for this 
evening, I will leave the rest to your imagina- 
tions. Good-night, Mrs. Brooks. Good-night, Mr. 
Tetley;" and, with a shake-hands to two or three 
in his neighbourhood, and a sweeping bow to the 
remainder of the company, he was gone. 

As for the rest of the evening, what need to 
speak further of it ? And the events thereof — the 
songs which were sung — the jokes which were made 
—the roars of laughter which ensued — the stories 
that were told, not written in the archives of Essex 
Marsh? 

To the last day of his life, think you, will Andrew 

* The above song is, as stated by Mr. Trelwyn, an old ballad^ 
written probably about the beginning of this century. 
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Hardell ever forget the pathetic, old-world melodies 
which were sung that night in quavering voices 
by women well-nigh starved, and almost broken- 
hearted ? 

Love songs — parts and parcels of the indestruc- 
tible past — plaintive ditties learnt in former days, 
under far diflFerent circumstances — airs the ten- 
derest, linked to sweet words, were all that night 
produced from memory's most sacred recesses, iii 
order to do honour to Andrew Hardell's feast 

And, when, at last, a grey-headed man arose, and 
said they must not intrude longer — the " virtue " of 
what he had done, the full pleasure he had been 
able to give, seemed to come home at last to the 
heart of the lonely man; and, as he shook hands 
with each guest passing out of the Vicarage door, 
he thanked Grod who had sent him there, even 
under a feigned name, to do His work. 

What though they had neither prayed nor 
listened to preaching. He knew that night there 
would be a feeling of thanksgiving arise to the 
Great White Throne. 

" And the tones of rejoicing shall be as precious 
unto the Lord as the sobs of sorrow," he thought to 
himself, as he lit a cigar, and walked out to smoke> 
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and collect his ideas a little before be went to 
bed. 

On and on he walked — past the Dukes' house, 
where high revelry was being held — past the Jones' 
and the Smiths' — past a reformatory — past an alms- 
house — and the bright stars shone down on Essex 
Marsh ; and he wondered, in his own soul, whether 
they were looking down the same on Langmore 
Parsonage ; and, if so, what they saw there. 

What did they see ? Do you ask that question 
as he did ? 

Only a girl on her knees — praying for the happi- 
ness and the prosperity of a man who was to be to 
her neither lover nor husband ever more — while the 
stars shone down upon the earth. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



AKOTHER EVENIKCt. 



When Mr. Creaflf asked his son-in-law how the 
" poor people had enjoyed themselves," that gentle- 
man answered, "Very much indeed: the heef was 
juicy, the pudding rich, and the ale sound." "They 
ate as though they ne'er should eat again," finished 
the clergyman ; but fortunately Mr. Crea£f had not 
an idea what he was parodying. 

"Mr. Hardell purposed reading to them," Mr. 
Creaff said, continuing the subject. 

"That part of the performance had not com- 
menced when I came away," Mr. Trelwyn replied. 
" They were singing." 

"Indeed," exclaimed Mr. Creaff, who had not 
an idea but that in his son-in-law's sentence the 
word psalms was implied, as well as on his own 
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part understood^ ''It is wonderful to consider 
how enduring are the lessons learnt in childhood. 
Doubtless some of those poor creatures have never 
sung a hymn of praise since they left the charity 
school, where they were instructed in all they know 
of good, until to-night. How I should have liked 
to hear them ^* 

" I don't think you would/* reflected Mr. Trelwyn ; 
but he remained discreetly silent 

"And did they seem grateful?" Mr. Creaflf re- 
sumed. 

"Very grateful," his son-in-law answered. 
'* Hardell told them all of your great kindness in 
the matter ; he said that however willing, it would 
have been impossible for him to ask them to dinner, 
and that they must consider you as the actual giver 
of the feast, though he apparently was their host" 

^*That is what the old boy wants," thought 
George Trelwyn, and apparently he was right, for 
the "old boy" said, after swallowing a glass of 
port, — 

" Really, Mr. Hardell is too conscientious ; he 
makes too much of my poor help. Honour should 
only be given where honour is due." 

"That is precisely his opinion," Mr. Trelwyn 
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struck in, "and therefore he declines to take any 
merit to himself." 

"But the idea was his entirely," Mr. Creaff 
remonstrated. 

" And the carrying out yours," finished George. 

"Really, associating with that young man is 
doing my son-in-law a world of good," Mr. CreaflF 
considered. 

" If that do not stick a feather in Hardell's cap, 
I'm mistaken," said the clergyman to himself. 

"With his talents he is thrown away in such a 
place as that," Mr. CreaflF remarked. " I wish I 
was a bishop for his sake." 

" If you were an archbishop," Mr. Trelwyn 
replied, " I do not think you would get him away 
from Essex Marsh while he is in his present working 
humour." 

" You think, then, his energy will not continue ?" 

"I think it cannot continue," was the reply; 
" there are physical limits which men cannot pass 
without suflPering for their audacity. Hardell will 
ta'y to pass those limits, and be beaten, and when 
his capacity for work goes, then very probably his 
desire for working may go likewise, or at least be 
modified considerably." 
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' " Has he any constitutional tendency to disease ? " 
asked Mrs. Creaff; 'Mo you imagine be is con- 
sumptive?" 

" No," answered Mr. Trelwyn, " I do not." 

"Then why do you think he will be* ill?" the 
lady inquired. 

"Because I am sure be works too hard," was 
the reply; whereupon Mrs. CreafFsaid, "Oh I" not 
comprehending. 

For in those days, people not having taken too 
much out of themselves, or seen much of the evil 
consequences of people who did take too much out 
of themselves, were ignorant of, or at all events 
blind to, the evils that we now know follow the man 
who is over-eager to make money, or to gain fame, 
or to acquire knowledge. 

Even in the days of which I write, the social 
pulse beat slower than is the case at present 

The race was only beginning then, and there were 
but few who had entered themselves for it. 

In years gone by, men and women entertained a 
very different idea of the curse of labour, to that 
we understand by " In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou," etc. and so forth. 

Folks comfortably-off looked down on Hodge and 
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Sally, considering them a sort of scapegoat, intended 
by Providence to carry Eve's sin out into the wilder- 
ness of labour, and expiate it there for the comfort 
of the whole human race ; but we know better now ; 
you and I, my brother, who running a swifter race 
than Hodge or Sally ever dreamt of in the good 
old days departed^ pant and struggle on to find the 
reward — what ? a bare competency in early life : a 
struggling manhood, — and if we live to reach it, 
a premature old age, haunted by the spectres, 
paralysis, softening of the brain, or sudden death. 

Well, it were cowardly to lament, for our way is 
the way appointed, whether the pace be rapid or 
slow, whether we tread it in carriages or plod it 
wearily afoot. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to help speculating 
about the difierent life which once obtained, ere 
the battle became so fierce, and the race so swift, 
and the work so hard, and the day so long. 

And if it be vain to avoid looking back, it is 
equally hard to avert one's eyes occasionally from 
the probable future. 

How will it be with the men and women who are 
to follow us ? 

If we. have to get thirty-six hours' work into 
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twenty-four, will they have to cram forty-eight 
hours' into the same period ? Will they look back 
regretfully and say, " Would the easy, idle life of 
'68 were here again! what times our worthy an* 
oestors must have had ! They thought they worked 
hard. Pshaw, they should see us ! " 

But, God knows, firiends of the next generation, 
we do not want to see you, if your fight be any 
fiercer, your race any more breathless than ours. 

Our battle has been hard enough, our pace mad 
enough for us. If the need for you to fight be 
stronger than ours, if the race you run be any 
swifter, then we say better for us to be lying under 
your feet, than swelling your ranks ; better the 
churchyard, yew, and cypress, than the laurel- 
wreath and the crown of roses, won in such a field. 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Creafi^, they had no more 
accurate conception of the meaning of work, than 
was entertained by their carriage horses, or the 
butler who condescended to take charge of the 
Clapton cellar. 

Even in their Essex Marsh days, labour had not 
come to them in the form of a curse. The traditional 
basket of stockings, and pile of children's clothing, 
did not fall to Mrs. CreaflTs lot; while for Mr. 
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CreafF, his father had lived before him, and left a 
sufficient sum when he gave up the ghost, to ensure, 
with ordinary prudence and decent management, 
wealth and consideration to the man who came after. 
They had lived quietly enough in Essex Marsh 
for many years, until, in fact, the young people 
began to grow up, and wax impatient of that un- 
fashionable district ; but Mi's. Creaff always had 
her servants, and Mr. CreafiF his clerks ; they had 
not risen at unduly early hours, and so late taken 
wearied rest ; they were of the second generation, 
and there is perhaps no generation — even at the 
present day — which has less comprehension of 
labour and sorrow, of non-success and the long 
hope deferred, than the sons and daughters of a 
clever, fortunate, and successful man. 

They come into the world with their bed made 
for them, and they put fine linen on the bed and 
rich hangings, and rejoice that they have done so 
much better than their fathers. To them life is a 
trained steed, which they are proud of riding well. 
^' Look at us cantering along the pleasant paths of 
existence," they seem to say ; and we do look, only 
to consider that, given an unbroken colt and a stiff 
country, there would soon be an end, not merely of 



^ 
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their easy seat, but of their offensive style of horse- 
manship too. 

It was the most delightful thing possible to hear 
Mr. Creaff exhort a lad on his first appearance in 
the City office. To those of his clerks who knew 
the formula, it always seemed as though the worthy 
principal were aspiring to aldermanic honours, and 
training himself for that style of oratory which pro- 
duces so great a sensation at the Mansion House 
and Guildhall. 

" Be a good boy," he was wont to say. " Keep 
your time punctually, be attentive in business hours 
and prudent out of them, and though you commence 
without any salary now, you may ultimately pay 
larger salaries than any of these gentlemen receive. 
The road to riches is in England a public highway ; 
remember, every man has a right to travel it. 

There, don't forget what I have said, and Mr. , 

just explain his duties to him." 
• From which speech it will be clearly seen that 
Mr. Creaff thought if a man did not get on it was 
a man's own fault, for he was apt to forget a fact 
his clerks often tittered over in private, viz. that the 
road to ruin is quite as free to the general public 
as the way to success, and that to many it proves 

VOL. n. I 
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easier walking. Anyhow, one thing is certain; 
none of Mr. Creaff 's employes " got on " very well 
in the world, and each new youth who entered the 
office was sneered at as the coming millionaire — as 
the Rothschild who was to verify the soundness of 
his employer's statement, and cast a reflected lustre 
on the house of CreafF for ever. 

There can be no doubt, however, but that Mr. 
CreaflF thought he worked hard, and whenever the 
first breath of spring came, Mrs. CreafF was wont to 
declare that they must try to get out of town ; poor 
Mr. C. was so done up with anxiety and close appli- 
cation to business. 

To obviate the bad effects likely to ensue from 
Mr. Creaff^ driving into town at eleven, and return- 
ing to Clapton at four ; from a biscuit and glass of 
sherry at twelve, and a more substantial luncheon at 
two ; from reading * The Times ' at breakfast, and 
discussing politics with the City men who dropped 
in ; from inquiring of his clerks whether such and 
such orders had been executed, and letters written, 
and money received, and money paid ; the entire 
Creaff* household found it necessary to go down to 
Brighton in November, to Scarborough in the early 
sitomer, and abroad at a later period of the year. 
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That anyone had ever such tremendous respon- 
sibilities and commercial anxieties as her Mr. C, 
Mrs. Creaff never believed, and therefore it seemed 
simply absurd to the good lady to say that a mere 
curate could be in the slightest danger of injuring 
his health with over-work. It was as ridiculous as 
supposing that any one of Mr. C.'s clerks could fall 
ill fix>m a similar cause. He had nothing to do but 
visit — ^walk about and visit. And write a sermon ? 
Yes, that of course ; but he could easily manage the 
sermon in an evening ; and then, as for preaching, 
why it was nothing more than reading for a few 
hours. 

" He cannot have as much to do as you, George, 
even," Mrs. Creaff once hazarded, "for you, of 
course, have a position to keep up, and must drive 
long distances and meet desirable people. I re- 
member when your father was in Essex Marsh, 
he had not a thing to do from morning till night. 
That was in our time of course." 

" I tear my father did not find much to do at any 
time/' was the reply, " and I know that although the 
work was there lying ready to my hand, I did not do 
it; but Mr. Hardell is a different man to either of us, 
and he has not only found the work but performs it." 

I 2 
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"He certainly preaches well," Mrs. Creaff ob- 
served. "Not that I have anything, George, to 
say against your sermons when you take pains with 
them." 

"My dear madam, I am inexpressibly hon- 
oured." 

"All I hope," chimed in Miss Creaff, "is that 
you won't turn the young man's head among you. 
There is papa praising his disinterestedness, and 
you, mamma, his preaching, and George every- 
thing about him. For my part, I think that he 
may be very well to live among poor people, but 
that he is quite unsuited for any superior position." 

" Poor Hardell ! " ejaculated the Rev. George. 

" Yes, mock if you like, George," said the 
young lady, " but I am not apt to take up an 
opinion hastily or erroneously, and Mr. Hardell 
strikes me as being singularly gauche and under- 
bred." 

From which it will be seen that Andrew had 
committed the great sin of not bowing down before 
the Miss Creaffs and worshipping them. He had 
not tied himself to their bonnet strings, or grown 
confused when they fastened their eyes on him in 
church. 
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When the whole party walked home with him 
after service to the Vicarage, he did not feel, as the 
last silk dress rustled through the porch, that Eden 
was opening before him ; on the contrary, he often 
very heartily wished Mr. Creaff, and Mrs. Creaff, 
and the young ladies, together with their men- 
servants and the cattle in their carriage, very 
heartily at Jericho — or Clapton. 

If Madge Forster had failed to touch his heart, 
it was not likely any of the female Creafis should 
make havoc there; and though George Trelwyu 
often laughingly bade him ^^ beware/' it was not 
because that gentleman really thought he stood in 
any danger. 

** Wait till you are a bishop, and then you can 
marry for love," the elder man advised; "if you 
cannot do that, never marry at all." 
Whereupon the other answered — 
"I never shall marry." 

Which determination George Trelwyn confided 
in due time to Mrs. Creaff, who straightway, with 
all a woman's fondness for making converts, 
thought it would be only kind to save him from 
popery, and show him the error of his ways. 

That any man could be so blinded as to prefer 
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" a lonely life," that was to say, a life unblessed 
by one of the Miss Creaflfe, or other young woman 
of the same stamp, seemed to Mrs. Creaff in- 
credible. 

"Depend upon it," she said, "he has been 
crossed in love;" and George Trelwyn answered, 
" Very likely." 

From all of which it will be seen that Andrew 
Hardell usurped more of the conversation in, and 
a larger portion of the thoughts of, Mr. CreaflF's 
family circle than might — considering he was 
" only a curate " — at first be quite intelligible. 

But then, as has been already intimated, Mr. 
CreafiT was disposed to look upon the black uniform 
with favour. His first venture in that line had 
been fortunate, had secured him a footing on that 
stepping-stone between trade and birth whereon it 
had been his ambition for years to stand ; and now, 
supposing that by means of Mr. Hardell he could 
cross right over into the pleasant land whereof his 
dreams were very lovely — what then ? 

On the one hand, he beheld Mr. Hardell a man 
connected with some of the best blood in England 
— and yet, on the other, poor enough to consider 
mating with one of the demoiselles Crea£P promo- 
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tion — a gentleman, yet simpler in his tastes, habits, 
and manners than any City stock-broker or second- 
rate merchant with whom Mr. Creaff was ac- 
quainted — a man gifted beyond other men with 
powers of eloquence, with talents far above the 
average, who might some day be addressed as 
" my lord/' and wear lawn sleeves and a prepos- 
terous apron. 

It is always as well to bear in mind, that when 
the Creafis were thinking of, or talking about, 
Andrew Hardell, they believed they were really 
thinking of and talking about Anthony. Given 
double the talents, the modesty and the shrinking 
from society, together with the knowledge that he 
was the son of Hardell, yeoman, who had stood his 
trial for murder, and been acquitted upon the 
ground of " not proven," and the result would have 
been probably very different. 

They would have said his talents were given to 
him to push his way in the world, that his modesty 
was only becoming to his station though unusual 
in it, and that he merely shrank from society 
because no doubt he felt himself unfitted to mix in 
it ; whilst as for the murder, " Very sad indeed — 
but of course there can be only one opinion about 
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it and him. He should have emigrated, and not 
placed us all in this extremely painful position. 
Of course we cannot attend his church or receive 
his ministrations with any pleasure or profit The 
bishop should really interfere, and his vicar ought 
to have known better." 

But then you see, my friends, the Creaflfe were 
labouring under a delusion, as perhaps many of 
you are labouring likewise at this present moment. 

If you only could be certain that the cabman 
with a flower in his button-hole, with whom you 
have been squabbling for ten minutes over sixpence, 
were next heir to the great Robinson Jones' pro- 
perty, would you not press the disputed coin on his 
acceptance, and all in a flurry beg him to come 
in and have a glass of wine ? You would remark 
that the butler, whom (under present circum- 
stances) you propose to call as a witness to the 
ruffianly language of 10,970, could see to his horse 
for a moment. You would ask him tenderly if he 
had never thought of giving up cab-driving, and 
earning his living in a mode more consonant with 
his rank. You would remark to the wife of your 
bosom what a sad thing it was to see So-and-So 
perched up aloft like the cherub who sees afler 
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poor Jack, and you would go to bed feeling 
amiable and disinterested, and altogether in as 
goody and maudlin a frame of mind as if you had 
given an unusual fifty pounds to an hospital, or 
had a beggar in on Christmas Day to regale with 
a mince-pie and a lump of beef. 

And, on the other side, if you only knew that 
the man whose salt you are eating had something 
against him, would not your laugh be less hearty, 
your next acceptation of his invitation more tardy. 

You are good enough and kindly enough, for 
the men and the women amongst whom we live 
and move and have our being are not all mer- 
cenary, or ungenerous, or imcharitable, but you 
are acted upon by external influences like your 
neighbours, and that is perhaps the very reason 
why you like to read what I, and such as I, can 
tell you about your own human nature, which you 
share in common with Mr. CreafF, though your 
vanities and weaknesses and ambitions may lead 
you into difierent channels from those he selected. 

Once upon a time, not many years ago, there 
were two men living in the same neighbourhood 
with the author, both, it might have been pre- 
sumed, well-to-do, since they respectively occupied 
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large houses, and maiDtained establishments in 
proportion to their apparent means. 

The one was a member of the Society of Friends, 
but the other, judging from his dress, belonged 
to the outer and more worldly world. 

It was the privilege of the author often to 
encounter these men in an omnibus by which they 
habitually travelled, when food for speculation was 
supplied by the manner in which the "Friend" 
always insisted on sitting next his acquaintance, 
slipping his arm through his, whispering commer- 
cial secrets into his ear, and making himself gene- 
rally obnoxious to the other occupants of the 
mournful conveyance. 

David and Jonathan's friendship was as nothing 
compared to that of the two Oty men, until one 
day when the worldly man failed. He was bank- 
rupt, or made a compo^tion, or did something 
equally open to censure, and from thenceforth he 
had not merely to bear the loss of money, but 
also to feel the absence of fulsome greeting — of 
prolonged hand-shakes — of confidential murmur- 
ings. 

The man lies wounded, having fallen among 
thieves, or having made a false step or two himself. 
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Pass him by, O Christians, stride over him — let 
him alone — ye are as gods knowing good from evil. 
You have eaten of the tree, why should you not 
show your power of discrimination? The world 
is given us to make the best of. Make the best 
by worshipping gold and rank. Why not ? Long 
live Mammon and Genesis I Why not ask every 
man to your table you think can advance your 
interests, or who is one of the limited " washed ? " 
Why not consult him about your sons, and give 
him your daughters in marriage, and if you find 
he has been deceiving you, let it be but ever so 
little, you can turn round and say — 

" Friend, if I had only known what a black sheep 
you really were, you never should have entered my 
fold: begone!" 

The thing is easy enough, and frequently enough 
practised. Lazarus goes to a rich man's house, 
and being a creature possessed of good manners, 
and having a decent coat on his back, is entertained 
sumptuously, till his poverty is comprehended, 
when, politely — for this is a polite age, if it have 
no other virtue — Dives gives him to " understand, 
and so forth," after which the poor beggar limps 
away, without even crumbs to satisfy him. 
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All which is a propos to Mr. Creaff and Mr. 
Hardell — the latter of whom, in due time, put in 
an appearance at The Pines on New Year's Eve — 
and was introduced to a select dinner company, 
consisting, including himself, of eighteen persons. 

At first — for the young man was unaccustomed to 
even fourth-rate fashion and the vagaries thereof — 
Mr. Hardell felt shy and uncomfortable when he 
found himself ushered into an immense room filled 
with people amongst whom he at first experienced 
trouble in recognizing a familiar face. 

For Mr. Creafi^, who considered a white waistcoat 
as well as a white tie the " orthodox thing," looked to 
him strange and unaccustomed, whilst Mrs. and the 
Miss Creaffs looked to him even more singular in 
their "reception dresses.*' 

In those days — the days before crinolines or our 
present limp dresses — women arrayed themselves in 
flounces, and wore clouds of drapery calculated to 
charm the mind and captivate the hearts of their 
male admirers. 

Likewise they wore wreaths — if not of roses, at 
all events of any other flower which chanced to be 
either available or becoming. They twined their 
plaits with leaves, and swam about rooms as mer- 
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maids might have done, had those creatures ever 
visited London, and put their bodies under the con- 
trol of a fashionable modide, and their hair into the 
hands of an equally fashionable coiffeur. Women 
iad a " pull " then over the sterner sex they may 
never hope for while they go about in clock-cases, 
and make themselves sights in tight dresses and 
short skirts ; and the influence of that mass of dra- 
pery, of those plaits, of those flowers, of those flut- 
tering fans, was felt by Andrew Hardell, who slunk 
into a comer, where he was joined by Mr. Trelwyn, 
who discoursed to him wittily if lightly of the guests 
and their costume ; of the men and the women, of 
iheir raison cPetre — at all events at Clapton. 

With that singular want of tact which seems 
indigenous with an accurate knowledge of the state 
of the money market, Mr. Creaff* at once intro- 
duced Andrew Hardell to Mr. This, That, and 
So-forth, who wondered in the innermost recesses 
of their minds who the Rev. Anthony Hardell 
might be, of whom their host made so much un- 
necessary fuss. 

For in those days Andrew was not much to look 
at. He was living frugally and working hard. He 
was leading just the sort of existence likely to prove 
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injurious to a man of his constitution and previous 
habits. His long sojourn in Kirkcudbright jail, 
the agony he had suffered both before and during 
the course of his trial, the blow to all his plans, and 
hopes, and prospects, which the Scotch verdict dealt, 
had changed him, not less physically than mentally ; 
and Mr. Creaff 's guests might well be excused mar- 
velling what their host could see in that grave, silent 
man — whose manners were ungenial, whose appear- 
ance was unquestionably commonplace, who looked 
dreadfully out of health, and who never followed up 
an introduction with a single remark — to induce him 
to try and draw the Curate into the circle grouped 
about the fire-place, and vainly essay to make him 
talk. 

But when, after a time, they beheld him standing 
apart with George Trelwyn, chatting and laughing, 
they began to think that perhaps he might be some- 
body, which impression was confirmed by Mr. Creaff"'s 
whispered remarks of — "man of immense talent; 
enormous power of work ; belongs to a good old 
Somersetshire family; nearly related to Sir Hugh 
Hardell ; may be a baronet some day." 

Further, the merchant produced an immense sen- 
sation by adding — "He was an intimate friend of 
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that other Hardell who stood his trial at Dumfries 
this autumn for the murder of Mr. Challerson." 

" God bless me, you don't say so I " exclaimed a 
little pudgy man, who faced round at once to ex- 
amine the Curate critically. 

" Yes ; but we never mention the matter to him," 
said Mr. Creaff, impressively. *' I believe that trial 
cost him as much anxiety as it did the prisoner, for 
their affection and attachment was something unpre- 
cedented — quite a Damon and whatever you call 
him affair. The other Hardell must have been an 
unprincipled scoundrel, and no doubt richly deserved 
hanging, but the jury let him off, and he has now 
left; the country." 

"I remember being greatly interested in that 
case at the time," remarked a gentleman who had 
not previously spoken, "and my impression was 
certainly in favoiu* of the prisoner's innocence. It 
was not proved at all satisfactorily that there had 
been any attachment between him and Mrs. Chal- 
lerson, and " 

'* There can be no reasonable doubt entertained, 
however," interrupted Mr. Creaff, " that he and 
Mrs. Challerson went abroad together ; in fact, 
even this Mr. Hardell admitted to my son-in-law 
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that he knew the lady had left the country, though 
he refused to say where she was gone." 

" That alters the case/' said Andrew's advocate, 
thoughtfully ; " if they have really gone away toge- 
ther, the presumption is that Mr. Challerson had 
cause for his jealousy." 

"I feel confident he had cause, and good cause 
too, and that he lost his life in consequence." 

" Well," replied the other, " I can only say, at 
the time when that trial was pending I chanced to 
be one of several guests staying at Lord Surrey's, 
and we used to discuss the matter from every pos- 
sible point ; in fact, we took sides, and grew almost 
to hate each other, so stormy were our arguments. 
After the verdict, however, most of my opponents 
came round to my opinion, that morally the man 
was innocent ; and talking on the subject with a very 
clever Scotch lawyer, he told me that he quite 
believed something was kept back in the evidence 
concerning Mrs. Challerson that would have ex- 
onerated the prisoner from blame. In fact, he inti- 
mated to me that the general impression in Scotland 
is, that your friend there was Mrs. Challerson's 
lover." 

" Absurd I " exclaimed Mr. Creaff, a little angrily. 
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" I confess, since I have seen him, I think the 
idea ridiculous, also," was the answer. 

" I, too, have a Scotch friend," here interposed 
Mr. Butler, a solicitor ; " he is a barrister in the 
Temple, but he keeps up a close correspondence 
with his old acquaintances in Edinburgh, and he 
tells me the prevailing idea north of the Tweed is, 
that cross-examination failed to elicit evidence which 
would certainly have convicted the prisoner. It was 
a very curious case altogether, and the more curious 
because no one believes the murder to have been 
deliberate, and every person felt certain, even to the 
very last, that the prisoner would plead guilty to 
culpable homicide, which could not have done him 
half so much harm as the * Not Proven ' verdict. It 
was thought at the time that the other Hardell gave 
his evidence in a most unsatisfactory manner, but of 
course he did not want to put the rope round his 
friend's neck, and the position could not have been 
a pleasant one for him. He fainted dead away after 
he left the witness-box. Curious trial ; I should 
like to have heard it." 

At this juncture dinner was announced, and Mr. 
Creaff led off with a lady about twenty stone weight , 
attired in a French white moire-antique dress, 

VOL. n. K 
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trimmed in a nice quiet style with cerise-coloured 
velvet. Every v^oman round the table, in fact, 
seemed to have taken as much trouble to disfigure 
herself as it was possible to do. Heads laden with 
flowers, dresses covered with trimmings, fingers 
sparkling with rings, arms barely visible for brace- 
lets — that was the style of things which obtained at 
The Pines, and the pleasing efiect it produced on 
men like George Trelwyn and Andrew Hardell may 
readily be imagined. 

"I do not believe they have left a trinket at 
home," the former had remarked in the drawing- 
room. " If only one were over-dressed it would not 
matter so much; but behold them all, pearls and 
rubies, and amethysts and solid gold I And it is to 
see their squaws thus arrayed, and to come to such 
gatherings as this, that men toil and scheme, and go 
up by omnibus every day, and live and move and 
have their being in the City. Give me rather the 
^ modest chop,' and the traditional pot of beer, and 
people who can talk of something else than ^ shop ' 
on the one side of the house, and babies and servants 
on the other. There are some decent fellows here 
to-night, but you will see the gloom of the dinner 
and the age of the wine damp their conversational 
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ardour. Men cannot talk to one another with a fat 
woman or a silent girl intervening. I wish they 
would have the female element separately. There, 
I knew you would have to take her down, and I 
wish you joy of your companion." 

Those were the days of heavy dinners, of huge 
turhots, of saddles of mutton, of prime turkeys, of 
indigestible puddings. The "banquet" style of 
repast was not then dreamed of, and in the hospi- 
table formula of the time, you " saw your dinner," 
which indeed was inevitable unless you were stone 
blind. 

It was not any easier to talk at that period of the 
world's history, when the eye wandered over joints, 
and poultry, and an epergne filled with all sorts of 
eatables, than it is now to plunge into the con- 
versational abyss amongst flowers, six oranges, 
almonds and raisins, and an expanse of plates with 
nothing on them — but suddenly, and to the surprise 
of everyone around the board, Andrew Hardell 
essayed that feat. 

He did it in desperation. All of a sudden, spite 
of the wax lights, spite of the jewels, spite of the 
servants, spite of the men and the women about him 
to his right and to his left and over the way, there 
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had come upon him a vision of that road to New 
Abbey, of the pelting rain, of the body lying stiff 
and stark by the wayside. 

Afterwards he remembered well enough that it 
was a bracelet worn by his neighbour which set his 
mind off on that unwelcome journey. 

It was a curious sort of bracelet — a twisted thing 
of gold, with two snakes' heads rearing themselves 
up — studded all over with precious stones ; and he 
had often beheld a similar pleasing ornament on 
Mrs. Challerson's wrist in the days that were but 
recent, and yet that seemed to him so far away. 

Backwards and forwards his mind shifted from the 
gloomy road to the evening at Dumfries when he 
beard his fate decided. He was away from the 
room and the assembled company — he was wander- 
ing beside the Solway — ^he was sitting alone in his 
cell at Kirkcudbright, when suddenly he lifted his 
eyes and found those of a man opposite fixed 
curiously upon him. 

Then he drank off his wine, which had stood 
untasted beside him, and when the butler filled the 
glass again he again lifted and emptied it. After 
that he struck into the conversation, if such it could 
be called, and talked ; and thereupon whatever 
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mental flint there was in the room, striking against 
his steel, produced fire, and the ladies, unaccus- 
tomed to such proceedings, looked at each other, 
and Mr. Creaff, who really was better than his sur- 
roundings, listened, delighted to find that at length 
his social heau ideal was partially realized. 

For with some trouble he had picked a few intel- 
lectual men to meet his son-in-law and Andrew 
Hardell ; and at one period of the evening he had 
feared his attempt was going to prove a failure. 
Each person who could talk was afraid to break 
through the decorous dullness, the subdued common- 
places that were considered the " correct thing " at 
The Pines; and though George Trelwyn tried a 
few light remarks, yet they produced little or no 
effect, as a weak voice — sweet though it may be — 
dies away and is lost in a large and lofty room. 

When, however, in sheer desperation — not at the 
conventional stupidity, but in order to escape from 
his own miserable memories — Andrew Hardell took 
the leap, others followed his lead, and he found 
himself talking, arguing, repeating anecdotes, to his 
own subsequent amazement, and to the infinite plea- 
sure of his host. 

" What a shame for you not to go more into 
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society," Mr. CreaflF remarked, as they went into the 
drawing-room, where were assembled young men 
and maidens, who had come to dance the old year 
out and the new year in. " 1 shall never take ' no ' 
from you again ;" whilst even over tea and coffee 
the conversation was continued and kept up, though 
the dancers whirled round and round, and occa- 
sionally, to Andrew's unaccustomed sense's, the room 
seemed turning round likewise. 

Just at the stroke of twelve, Mr. Creaff flung 
wide the hall-door, and the guests trooped down to 
welcome the new year's entrance. 

** May the new year be a happy one to us all," 
cried out George Trelwyn, in his cheery voice. 

" Amen," answered Andrew Hardell, but as he 
spoke there was not a creature present, save Mr. 
Trelwyn, who guessed what the past year had 
wrought for him. 

And under the starlight he walked home, mut- 
tering to himself — 

" It won't do — it will not. I must never go out 
to meet my fellow-creatures on equal terms again." 
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HOW A LABE DIED. 



Days grew into weeks, weeks counted themselves 
by months, and still Andrew Hardell adhered to 
the resolution he made on New Year's Eve, when 
pacing, under the starlight, home. 

For a man situated as he was he felt there could 
be no safety save in obscurity. Not for him the 
way over the mountain peak, over the green hill 
top, but rather the monotonous lowland pafh through 
the plains of life, the route where the track of his 
footsteps would attract no notice from his fellows. 

For others the gay promenade, the brilliantly - 
lighted thoroughfares, the friendly greeting, the 
attention of the passers-by, but for him the back 
streets and the most obscure alleys, the narrow 
lanes, and the quiet courts, where there were none 
to ask him who he was or whence he came. 
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All that in the earlier days he had dreamed of 
achieving could never now, he felt, be won by him 
with safety. If he climbed high, it would only be 
that his fall might be the greater; if he let men 
grasp his hand in cordial friendship, he should only 
he knew feel their averted heads and cold looks all 
the more keenly at a future period; if he grew 
famous as a preacher, nothing could save him from 
being thrust forth from his office with obloquy when 
the past became revealed. 

For the second time in his career, he had chosen 
and chosen wrongly. As at New Abbey, he decided 
to put his trust in his own skill, in his own cleverness, 
so in London he had blindly adopted a plan which 
contained within itself every element of failure. 

" Better to have earned my bread in the sweat of 
my brow,'* he often thought, " than to be the living 
lie I am. Better anything than this wretched, 
desolate, lonely existence." 

And then he would chide himself for murmuring, 
feeling be ought to be thankful God had given him 
bread to eat, and a roof to cover him, and His work 
to do — the work he had always longed for. Yes, 
but then he had not bargained to perform it in utter 
solitude. 
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To Mr. Creaff, the Curate was an utter enigma. 
That any man — more especially one who had to 
make his way in the world — ^should voluntarily 
exile himself from the social delights of The Pines, 
was to the owner thereof a standing miracle. 

" Even in a pounds, shillings, and pence view, I 
do not understand it," remarked Mr. Creaff to his 
wife ; and Mrs. Creaff, from the depths of an arm- 
chair, and the exciting perusal of a religious novel, 
professed herself unable to assist her husband's 
comprehension. 

"I will make one more trial," continued that 
gentleman, " and then, if he persist in his deter- 
mination, let him alone." 

•* I should not make any more trials," said Mrs. 
Creaff, ** and I should let him alone now." 

But Mr. Creaff was not to be deterred from his 
purpose, and accordingly he once again pressed the 
hospitalities of The Pines on Andrew Hardell's 
acceptance, only again to be assured by the Curate 
of his deep regret at seeming so ungracious and un- 
sociable, " but he could not mix in society." 

** It unfits me for what I have to do," went on Mr. 
Hardell, " and my work with me is paramount." 

" It won't do," said Mr. Creaff, unconsciously 
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repeating the very words Andrew had uttered as he 
walked home, with the quiet stars looking down 
upon him ; " it will not do. No man was ever 
intended to lead the life of a hermit, whether in 
Essex Marsh or in any place else, but you may try 
the experiment." 

For which gracious permission, delivered whilst 
Mr. Creaff stood in the Curate's library, brushing 
his hat meditatively with his hand, Andrew Hardell 
felt himself, as in duty bound, truly grateful, and he 
went on trying his experiment until, at last, even 
Mr. Creaff thought he must find it answer. 

As for the Miss Creaffs, they attributed the 
Curate's conduct to an utter absence of all good taste 
and all grateful feeling. Mrs. Creaff was rather 
rejoiced than otherwise, for she did not care about 
people who talked well, who shot conversationally 
beyond her and her acquaintance ; further, she 
could not avoid being pleased that the Sunday- 
morning drives to Essex Marsh were discontinued ; 
she disliked taking the carriage and horses into such 
a low neighbourhood, and there can be no question 
but that with all her piety Mrs. Creaff thought there 
was very little use in going to church unless people 
in her own rank were there to see her. 
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To what end stiff silks and the latest Parisian 
bonnets, if not one appreciative and discriminating 
soul were within the building ? What good purpose 
could it serve to take all the girls to Essex Marsh, 
when clearly Mr. Hardell did not want to marry 
even one of them ? And when that was settled — 
supposing he did — would he be a desirable hus- 
band? 

Mrs. Creaff opined not — spite of the Sir Hubert 
connection, the talents her husband spoke of so 
highly, and the possibility of his making his way up 
in the Church — the lady decided that she knew 
many young men she, in her maternal capacity, 
would welcome much more warmly than Andrew 
Hardell. 

She had never felt quite at her ease with George 
Trelwyn, and she looked upon the Curate's conver- 
sational cleverness as rather an aggravated form of 
a very bad and dangerous disease, with which in a 
milder form her son-in-law was afflicted. 

" Those sort of people," observed Mrs. Creaff — 
and by those sort of people, it may be here re- 
marked, the lady meant men and women possessed 
of any minds at all — " have a way of saying most 
annoying things ;" and as if to prove the truth of this 
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assertion, George Trelwyn, out of pure mischief, 
started the idea that pride was the sole reason why 
Andrew Hardell refused to visit 

" Not having anything to be proud of myself" — 
(this was one of Mr. Trelwyn's frequent statements 
which vexed Mrs. CreaflTs spirit, because if he had 
nothing to be proud of, why should they, the Creafls, 
have been desirous of the alliance ?) — " not having 
anything to be proud of myself, I cannot compre- 
hend the feeling ; but you may depend upon it, all 
the Hardells are alike. High and mighty, both to 
their equals and to those a little below them — they 
are courtesy itself to the poor. I am quite sure Sir 
Hubert Hardell's manner is much more genial to 
his groom than it is to me, and there can be little 
doubt but that Hardell in Essex Marsh has a higher 
respect for, and appreciation of, ladies who take in 
mangling, and gentlemen who sell chickweed, than 
you, sir, entertain for the banker of Israel him- 
self." 

** I wish, George," remonstrated Mr. Creaff, " you 
would refrain from scoffing at people who are worthy 
both of respect and admiration." 

" I assure you," was the reply, " no one can have 
a higher appreciation of wealth, and the ability to 
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acquire wealth, than I. Have I not said a hundred 
times over — if not from the pulpit, at least in private 
— ' Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness,' for money is the god of this world, 
and a banker's ledger is the temporal Book of Life. 
Well is it for him, and happy shall he be, to whose 
credit there shall appear shekels of gold and shekels 
of silver, for the people shall praise his name, and 
his horn shall be exalted." 

" George, you are profane," said Mr. Creaff. 

'' I hope not," his son-in-law answered ; and there 
ensued an awkward pause, which was broken by 
Mrs. Trelwyn saying that she wondered what Mr. 
Hardell had to be proud ofc 

" A good deal," her husband replied. " For one 
thing, he has reason to be proud of having formed a 
resolution and kept to it." 

" I do not see any especial merit in that," observed 
Mrs. CreafF. "He would not have formed the 
resolution had he not wished to lead a hermit's life. 
For my part, I cannot think people ought to be 
praised for doing what they like." 

" And who is the happy individual that can do 
what he likes ? " 

"Why, Mr. Hardell for one," answered Mrs. 
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Creaff, in a tone which clearly .implied that had 
she spoken all her thoughts she would have added, 
** And you for another." 

But did Andrew Hardell like his life ? Oh ! ye 
men and women who read this story, out of the 
length, and breadth, and depth of your own human 
experiences — answer. 

Does the poor wretch doomed to the treadmill 
enjoy his labours ? Does the clerk, compelled to 
trudge into the City every day, whether the sun be 
shining or a November fog wraps St. Paul's round 
with a wet mantle of mist, consider his lot a more 
enviable one than that 6f the young fellow who has 
his hacks and his hunters, his yacht, his hounds, his 
town house, his country seat, and leisure to enjoy 
the pleasantness of the land wherein his lot has been 
cast ? Does the girl-governess, slaving away, hour 
after hour and year after year, feel that hers is a 
happier fate than has been assigned to the fashion- 
able young ladies who have nothing to do, save to 
look pretty and amuse themselves ? When carriages 
roll past, and fair equestrians, squired by devoted 
cavaliers, canter under the shade of arching trees, 
or gallop over the green sward by the roadside, is it 
to be supposed that those who go afoot in all cases 
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thank Heaven they have been preserved from the 
temptations of wealth, from the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world? And, in like manner, when a 
man is so placed that, as was the case with Andrew 
Hardell, he is debarred from all hope of home, of 
wife, of child, of friends, of even ordinary social 
intercourse, it cannot be expected he shall contem- 
plate the, to him, barren plains of life with unvary- 
ing equanimity — that he shall not have his dark 
hours when the sun is obscured and the moon gives 
no light, when in silence and solitude he wrestles 
with the despair of his own heart, and feels that the 
anguish he has to bear all alone is more than he can 
bear. 

To understand the utter hopelessness of such a 
life as Andrew Hardell's, a man must almost have 
passed through a similar experience himself. 

Had there been any chance of his position im- 
proving as time went by, had there been any given 
term at the end of which his probation must termi- 
nate, he could have endured it better ; but so far as 
he was able to see, nothing, except death, could 
deliver him. 

If he left Essex Marsh and went abroad, he must 
still be either a hypocrite or solitary amongst his 
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fellows. He had elected to play a game without 
couDting the cost — and here was the result. Better 
all they could have done to him. Better the long 
imprisonment Better the incredulity of counsel 
and judge. Better, he sometimes thought in his 
despair, even the sea of upturned faces, and the 
swift leap from time into eternity, than this living 
death — this hopeless, loneless, friendless existence. 

" Lord, I accept," he was wont sometimes to 
murmur when his anguish overpowered him, " but 
as Thou hast given me this burden, give me also 
the strength to endure it ;" and then he would go 
out amongst the outcast and the miserable, and feel 
that strength had come to him and would be con- 
tinued to the end. 

The changing seasons brought with them but 
little variety to Essex Marsh. There the approach 
of spring was heralded not by buds peeping up in 
the woods or nestling in the hedgerows, but by 
bundles of early rhubarb and bunches of young 
onions in the costermongers' barrows. 

Into mean, narrow, foul-smelling streets and lanes 
the summer sun poured his beams, while the full 
glory of flowers and foliage was represented by 
fuchsias and geraniums in pots, which were earned 
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about in baskets on men's heads, and bartered not 
for money as a rule, but for old clothes and shoes. 
Birds there were in Essex Marsh that had never of 
their own free will come thither — birds in cages, 
that pined and broke their hearts for longing 
memories of the trees and fields they were never to 
see more. 

To Andrew Hardell, with his own personal and 
peculiar recollections, there was something unut- 
terably sad in the songs of those poor prisoners ; and 
one lark in especial, who was wont to stand looking 
up at the sky and singing fit to burst his throat, 
filled his soul with a mournful compassion of which 
I could give no adequate description. 

His way led him continually past the bird — a 
new comer into the neighbourhood — and his eyes 
never fell upon it that he did not think of those who, 
by the waters of Babylon, sat down and wept, hang- 
ing their harps upon the willows, and refusing to 
sing the songs of their rejoicing, in captivity, and 
in a strange land. 

At last he could bear the strain no longer, and 
bought the lark. 

" Not," said the owner thereof, " that I want any 
money from you for it, sir, for you are heartily 
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welcome to it ; but since you are so kind — thank 
you, sir — and I am sure I hope it will do well with 
you ; and shall Johnny take it round to the house, 
sir ? " 

"No," he answered. "If Johnny will carry it 
out for me to the foot-bridge across the Lea at 
Upper Clapton, I will meet him there at four o'clock, 
and give him sixpence for himself." 

** I am sure, sir, there is no need for that, after 
paying so handsome, too," on hearing which speech 
Johnny's face fell. 

" Oh ! but this is a diflFerent matter altogether," 
Mr. Hardell answered, whereat the boy's heart 
rejoiced within him. 

"Whatever can he be a-going to do with it?" 
the woman marvelled, when once her visitor's back 
was turned. " I wonder if he's intending to make 
a present of it to Miss OreaflF." 

" And I wonder," added Johnny, " if he's a-going 
bird-catching;" but neither mother nor son ever 
knew what Mr. Hardell wanted with the lark, for 
once arrived at the bridge, he took the cage from 
the boy, gave him his sixpence, and crossed over 
the Lea. 
It was a lovely summer's afternoon, with scarcely 
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a breath of air stirring ; before him were the green 
marshlands stretching oflF towards the pleasant lanes 
round Walthamstow and Snaresbrook ; on the Lea 
pleasure boats were flitting up and down ; seated on 
the banks were those eternal anglers who fish there 
at all times of the day and at all seasons of the 
year ; on the Middlesex side the heights of Clapton 
rose, covered with trees and dotted with houses — 
" The Pines " amongst them — ^he could see a black 
dog in the water swimming about after a stick which 
his master had thrown in. For a moment Andrew 
Hardell stood still, looking at all these things, and 
his heart drank in the peace of the scene and the 
glory of the summer's day ; then he turned and went 
on till he had left all behind — the gleaming river 
and the painted boats, the dog, the anglers, the 
bridge, and the idlers on the banks. Once he was 
well into the Marshes, he left the regular path and 
walked over the grass which seemed elastic under 
his tread, and when he was away from everyone, 
utterly alone, he lay down upon the sward, and 
looked at the lark before giving the bird its liberty. 
There were the poor accessories of its prison- 
house — the bit of turf, in lieu of the wide expanse 
of meadow and corn-field, of upland and valley ; the 
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cup for water, the chopped meat, and in the bottom 
of its cage stood the lark itself, gazing with bright, 
intelligent eyes on the man whose thoughts had 
travelled back to Kirkcudbright jail, and the days 
and weeks he had passed there, longing to be free, 
if it were only for a moment, recalling, with a 
sickening despair, the beauty of laud and water, of 
hill and dale. 

Slowly he undid the fastening, and opened the 
door, but the bird made no effort to escape ; then 
he took it in his hand, and felt the poor little heart 
beating with fear, fluttering in a very access of 
terror. 

Though now, when it was his own, he felt almost 
loth to part with the bird, he still slowly unclosed 
his fingers, and left it free to depart. For a moment 
the creature stood quiet, with the warm summer air 
stirring its feathers. In the first days of its captivity 
it bad fluttered up and down its little cage, and 
beaten and bruised itself against the wires, but it 
had got stupid with imprisonment, and could not 
immediately comprehend that this meant freedom. 

Even this Andrew recollected he had felt when 
he passed forth into the darkness at Dumfries ; and 
moved by the same subtle sympathy which had 
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already brought him so far from Essex Marsh, in 
order to set a captive free, not amongst bricks and 
mortar, but in the midst of fields and nature, he 
would have kissed the bird, but that as he stooped 
his head to do so, the lark spread his wings and 
soared up — up — higher and higher still — pouring 
out such a song as Andrew Hardell thought he 
had never heard before — full of such passionate 
notes, such ecstatic trills, such rejoicing melody, as 
brought tears into the eyes of the listener. 

But suddenly the song ceased, and the bird came 
fluttering down again. With an instant compre- 
hension tlie man rose to his feet, and watched the 
feeble, uncertain reeling flight, during which the 
lark beat the air with his wings, as one drowning 
might strike the waters. 

It tried to rise again, it strove to fly across from 
side to side, but, spite of all it could do, sank lower 
and lower, till at length Andrew, following to where 
it fell, found it dead on the ground. 

Gone to him seemed the glory of the summer's 
day — gone the beauty of tree, and water, and 
distance with the purple tint lying upon it — gone 
the feeling, half of delight, half of sorrow, with 
which he had listened to the bird's song. 
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He had thought to make the creature so happy, 
and behold its first flight back into ft'eedom had 
killed it ; he had meant to change its song, which 
always previously seemed to him like a lamentation, 
into one of rejoicing, and it might never pour forth 
another note of melody again. 

He made a resting place for it in the middle of a 
little tuft of grass, and after a time turned his steps 
slowly homeward, dimly comprehending that there 
was a fitness about the little tragedy, and that even 
for him there might come before he died, if only 
for a moment, such a rapturous sense of freedom, 
such a tumult of happiness as had prompted the 
lark's song, and filled its heart with such a passion 
of rejoicing that it broke in trying to express. 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

COMPREHENSION. 

Winter was almost gone — the second winter of 
Andrew Hardell's residence in Essex Marsh — when 
news came to the Vicarage that Mr. Trelwyn pro- 
posed returning to England. It was his son who 
brought the tidings, which of course he communi- 
cated in his own airy fashion. 

" As to what my respected parent designs with 
regard to the future of this delightful parish, I 
have not the remotest idea," he finished, " whether 
he intends to do the whole of the duty, or rather 
neglect the whole of the duty, himself, or not, it is 
impossible for me even to conjecture. The whole 
of his letter is mysterious and non-explanatory. He 
wants the house done up^ — papered, painted, and 
beautified, inside and out; he desires that the 
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garden be put into order, and all sorts of seeds 
that will certainly never come up, sown. He re- 
quests that the jessamine be trained over the porch, 
and that the well-being of the sun-dial be attended 
to likewise. He suggests further that the condition 
of the library be seen to, and his books properly 
arranged, as he considers he has some very valuable 
works amongst them ; not I am sure that he can 
know that from ever having perused their contents 
— in short, Hardell, there are so many things to be 
done, and so short a time to do them in, that I am 
fairly puzzled. At first I was undecided as to 
whether he had come into a fortune or gone mad, 
but as in the former case he would never return 
to Essex Marsh, I am compelled to conclude he is 
insane. Oh ! another thing he particularly requests, 
is that you will not consider it necessary to leave 
the house; in this matter, however, you will of 
course please yourself. For my part, I do not care 
to be poisoned with the smell of paint, but tastes 
difler. I certainly should like to know what the 
reason may be for this sudden amount of energy." 

"Perhaps one of your sisters is about to be 
married, and that Mr. Trelwyn desires the wedding 
should take place from here." 
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" My dear fellow, that remark proves first you 
are given to sentimentality, and secondly that you 
have neyer seen my parents. They detest Essex 
Marsh, and my mother is one of those practical 
people who, if a marriage were impending, would 
sacrifice the victims on the horns of the nearest and 
most convenient altar." 

"In that case, then, perhaps Mr. Trelwyn is 
going to eflect an exchange." 

" You are right. I wonder the idea never oc- 
curred to me. An exchange must be the brilliant 
project which he has conceived, and if such prove 
to be the fact, and that he succeed in his object, it 
may make some diflerence to you. The new comer 
may be an energetic individual, inclined to dispense 
with assistance, or he may have a son, or a son-in- 
law, or a pet curate ready to his hand. If you 
leave here, Hardell, either through choice or ne- 
cessity, promise me one thing — that you will come 
and help me." 

" I cannot," was the reply ; " there is no man 
living with whom I could work so heartily as your- 
self, or whose friendship I prize so highly as yours ; 
but it cannot be." 

" Why ? " asked George Trelwyn. 
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" Do not you know ?" 

" I may guess, though I fail to see the reasonable- 
ness of your objection." 

" Then you have not guessed the true cause of 
my objection," said Andrew, hurriedly, and the 
words seemed forced from him by a power beyond 
his own control ; " and yet I am sure I am not mis- 
taken, for I have read, or at all events thought I 
read, a comprehension of my position in your eyes 
a hundred times. No, I am not going to tell you 
anything, because so long as I do not tell you, all 
you suspect is only suspicion ; but we know, you and 
I, that you have not used your knowledge to crush 
me. I thank you from my soul." 

And the Curate seized George Trelwyn's hand, 
and wrung it, while the other answered — 

" What I suspect, what I have always suspected, 
is as safe with me as with yourself; but if you 
would only let me help you, only do something to 
enable you to get from under this cloud. You 
make me wretched, Hardell. Before God I pity you, 
as I never pitied any other human being before — 
often and often after leaving you in this desolate 
wretched house, I have felt that I must turn back 
and tell you I know your secret, and that you should 
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give up your lonely life, and face the light, even if 
the light brought sorrow with it." 

" Do not let us talk about the matter any more," 
Andrew Hardell said, gently. "I cannot bear it. 
There is nothing to be done — nothing which you or 
any other human being can do that can make a 
better thing of my life now. I did not think the 
life would be so hard to live ; but we must live 
whatever life is appointed for us, and bear the 
burden as best we are able." 

" But why bear it at all ? " George Trelwyn per- 
sisted. 

" That was settled before you and I ever met," 
was the reply, " and there is nothing but bearing 
now left to me." 

" But do you mean to say that no friend standing 
beside and backing you up, no inquiry, no explana- 
tion of circumstances " 

" I mean all that and more," Andrew Hardell 
answered. "I mean that every trouble I have 
borne and still have to bear, has been brought on 
me through over-confidence in myself, through too 
great a belief in my own abilities, in being too sure 
of getting out of trouble for myself." 

" Ah I " said George Trelwyn, inquiringly. 
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" If I had only left things as they were — had I 
only been content and had faith that God would not 
forsake, I need not have been standing here to-day, 
a nameless, friendless man." 

" Not friendless," interrupted the other, kindly. 

" Yes, so far as this, that I dare not drag a friend 
into my sorrow with me — that I must stand alone, 
and live alone, and work alone, and die alone." 

" Are you quite certain," asked George Trelwyn, 
"that you are not now erring through over-confi- 
dence in your capability of doing all this ? Do you 
not think it would be better if you told me the whole 
story right through from beginning to end, and 
gave me the chance of both advising and helping 
you ? " 

" I do not," was the reply. 

" You know best," said the other, " or at least 
you believe you know best, and I cannot press you 
on to a confidence which might certainly prove both 
useless and distasteful to you ; yet still remember 
what I say, if the day ever come, no matter at how 
distant a date, when you have cause to change your 
opinion, when you want just that sort of help which 
some time or other every man requires, and may 
claim from his fellow, come to me. You have not 
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travelled far into your life yet, and you cannot tell 
at what precise point in the journey you may need 
assistance. Will you promise ? " 

"Yes," answered Andrew; "I promise that if 
ever I want any help from man I will ask it from 
you first, before applying to any other." 

"You say that, my dear friend, because you 
never expect to need it from anyone ; but your 
promise is binding all the same," George Trelwyn 
answered ; and then the subject was dropped, and 
the pair went on to speak about the best manner of 
having the Vicarage put into thorough and imme- 
diate order. 

" If you will undertake the whole business," said 
George Trelwyn, " I shall feel most grateful. You 
will manage it a great deal better than I could, and 
for about one-half the money ; and as the old gen- 
tleman has probably not got any bird actually in his 
hand as yet, it may be well, considering the funds 
are to be provided by myself, to proceed, at first, 
economically, I imagine, from his letter, that he 
only purposes returning to England, at least with 
the light you have thrown on the matter I should 
think so ; however, he will doubtless condescend ere 
long to communicate his views and projects more 
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fully. So you had better have in the whitewashers 
at once, and get the worst of the mess over." 

Which commission Andrew very thankfully ac- 
cepted. To be able to give employment was his 
ideal of present happiness ; and ere long he soon 
had the house in sufficiently good order to meet 
with Mr. Trelwyn's approval on his return. 

" You have done it admirably, sir," said the 
gentleman, " and I thank you ; but this is not the 
only obligation you have placed me under. Never 
was a parish better managed than you have managed 
mine during my absence. My only regret is, that 
if I effect the exchange I am contemplating, I shall 
be unable to retain your services. If the income 
permitted, I should esteem it a privilege to do so." 

On the strength of which the Curate ventured to 
ask him when he thought the affair would be settled. 
" Pardon me, if I seem impertinent," he apolo- 
gized ; " but I have no private means, and " 

" I will tell you all about it," answered Mr. Trel- 
wyn, with something of his son's frankness ; and 
there and then he did tell Andrew how he had met 
abroad a clergyman, rector of a little living down in 
the West of England, who was desirous of moving 
nearer to London. 
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" He is a bachelor, a bookworm, and a bigot," 
explained Mr. Trelwyn. " For all of which reasons 
he does not get on particularly well with any of the 
county gentry or their wives. He considers matri- 
mony a folly ; religion an affair of long services and 
mortifying the flesh ; and he views balls and archery 
meetings, and all such amusements, as below the 
dignity of man, to say nothing of man having an 
immortal soul. Hearing all this, I said, * My dear 
sir, I have girls who like society, and a living I wish 
to exchange. Supposing you bring your books up 
to Essex Marsh — as you say you would prefer any 
cave in London to a palace in the country ; and if I 
think well of your location, I will move my family 
there. I cannot live in London, and yet, under 
present circumstances, it is difficult for me to 
manage to live out of it. Will you think the matter 
over, and come to some decision about it on your 
return to England ? ' 

" That is the exact position of affairs at the 
present moment," finished Mr. Trelwyn, "and 
whenever I hear anything more about the affair I 
shall not fail to tell you." 

And, indeed, reticence being the last thing of 
which the Trelwyn family could be accused, Andrew 
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had no cause to complain of lack of confidence. 
Every letter Mr. Trelwyn received on the subject 
was exhibited to the Curate ; every time he saw the 
West of England rector's lawyers he communicated 
the gist of the whole interview to Andrew Hardell. 

" I am quite sure he will want to keep you on," 
said Mr. Trelwyn one day ; " but whether you will 
care to stay is quite another matter. To give the 
— I mean," added Mr. Trelwyn, hastily correcting 
the very easy sentence he had been about to utter 
— " I mean, to give him his due, he is a gentleman ; 
and as he and you are sure to have the same views 
about marriage and so forth, you might, perhaps, 
stable your horses together. At all events, you 
might, I think, do worse than try how you would 
like it for a time — and you know the place and the 
people, and so forth, and seem to have got attached 
to the parish." 

Had he ? Andrew could have enlightened Mr. 
Trelwyn on this point, but he did not care to do so ; 
and that gentleman wandered on to ask : — 

"By the way, have you ever heard anything 
about that unfortunate friend of yours who got him- 
self into trouble ? What is he doing, and where is 
he?" 
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" Abroad, some place," was the answer, after a 
moment's pause, which Andrew needed in order to 
steady his voice, " but where I do not know. I 
have never heard from him since he left England." 

" What made me ask you is, that a person I was 
talking to just before my return to England told 
me he had met him in the Strand, that he could 
not for the moment recollect who he was, though 
he remembered his face perfectly, and that when 
he turned to follow and speak to him, he was out 
of sight." 

" I think he must have been mistaken," Andrew 
answered. "At least, I was not aware of his 
return." 

" Sad thing for a man entering life," said Mr. 
Trelwyn, meditatively. " Such utter shipwreck to 
his prospects. He was engaged to be married, also, 
to his Vicar's daughter, was he not? And that 
reminds me Mr. Forster must be dead, for I see an 
old college chum of mine has got his living — not 
much of a thing, to be sure, but the man married 
an heiress, and has some property of his own besides, 
so it does not much signify to him. Bather a pretty 
place, is it not ? Somebody told me so, but I am 
sure I now forget who," 
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"Yes, it is a very pretty place," the Curate 
answered ; and then feeling that just then he could 
endure the probe no longer, unconsciously though 
it was used, he made some excuse to leave the 
room, and seizing his hat, went out for a cheerful 
walk through the streets and lanes of Essex 
Marsh. 

Too much news had come upon him too sud- 
denly. He felt as if he were suffocating — ^as if he 
must be quiet and utterly alone for a time ; and so, 
because he really had no other refuge, nowhere else 
to go, he went, after pacing over filthy pavements, 
and through swarms of children, to the sexton, from 
whom he got the keys of the church. 

It was a wet, wretched day in the early spring, 
and the blackened, dreary gravestones and dilapi- 
dated monuments looked to his eyes more sad and 
pitiful than ever. It seemed to him in a vague 
sort of way a hard thing that the dead should be 
lying in such an unlovely spot — that the long sleep 
should have to be taken in so desolate a bed — and 
his thoughts flew back to Langmore, and the grave 
where he knew Mr. Forster must have been buried ; 
and still in that dull, stupid, dreamy state in 
which strong impressions nevertheless frequently 
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take hold of us, he hoped that when his time 
came, he should not be buried in any town church- 
yard, but left to take his rest where flowers might 
grow, and the birds sing near the place where he 
was laid. 

But, as I have said, all this was then vague and 
shadowy — he was too much agitated to be able to 
think connectedly on any subject, and it was not 
until he had sat for a long time on the steps leading 
up to the communion rails, with his head buried in 
his hands, and his mind wandering hither and 
thither, that he could quite understand what had 
come to him. 

When, however, he came to analyze the matter, 
he found that the whole business amounted to this 
— he had been seen and recognized ; by whom he 
feared to ask : Mr. Forster was dead, and Madge 
no doubt far away from Langmore. 

He could not endure to think of it ; when he 
pictured the dear old home tenanted by strangers, 
the familiar room filled with people who had neither 
part nor parcel in the cherished memories of his 
soul, the man's heart felt almost as though it was 
breaking. In recollection he paced once more the 
garden walks, he trod each room, he lingered by 
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the seat Madge had herself occupied, he touched 
the flowers her hands had arranged, he recalled her 
pretty figure, as she glided in and out of the old- 
fashioned parlour, always busy, always useful — 
always doing something in her quiet way to make 
those about her happy ; and then he thought of the 
old-fashioned arm-chair, whose occupant was gone 
for ever, of the dear home with no Madge in it, 
of all the love and all the trust she had given 
him, of her tenderness neglected, her faith un- 
watered, her letter unanswered, her aflPection dis- 
regarded. 

" I ought to have made some reply to that letter," 
he murmured, and then he bowed his head on his 
hands, and wept silently, g 

For the man was lonely and desolate beyond 
description, and his heart went out towards the girl 
who was, for aught he knew to the contrary, as 
lonely and desolate as himself. 

Afterwards, when from the eminence of ex- 
perience he reviewed the events of his life — as one 
standing on a hill can see the windings of the road 
by which he has ascended thither — Andrew Hardell 
knew that the day on which he heard of Mr. 
Forster's death, on which he sat in the church and 
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thought of that old home — home no longer— home 
never more to be — was, after a fashion, the second 
turning-point in his existence. 

He was not aware of the fact then, but when the 
changes which were on that day a,ll to come, had 
become realities — when the chances, that were still 
problematical, had woven and shaped themselves 
into important portions of his career — he under- 
stood from the hour when he heard of the events 
recently enacted at Langmore, there came to him 
a full comprehension that the stream of his own life 
could not flow on for ever as it had done — that all 
the wreckers, all the rapids, all the flowers on the 
banks, all the green meadows, were not surely past ; 
that he must encounter fresh troubles, be exposed 
to new temptations, have to struggle and suffer yet 
more fiercely before the end. 

Vaguely, it is true, but yet surely, knowledge 
came to him, that no man while he has still breath 
in his body may say: — "My life is behind. I 
exist, certainly, but the drama has been acted 
on my stage, and can never be performed there 
again ! " 

How we must go foi'ward, whether we will or no 
— to live in fresh places, to see new people, to form 
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new friendships, to love and be loved, to hate and 
be hated, to wrong and be wronged, to repent and 
to forgive. 

While we believe we are walking on of our own 
free choice — that we are selecting our lots— necessity 
is driving us all the time, and scoffing to think that 
we, with the bits in our mouths, and the world's 
collar on our necks, and the reins firmly grasped 
in other hands, can cheat ourselves into the delusion 
that we are perfectly free agents, that we are going 
our own way, even when the whip of the taskmaster 
is laid upon us. 

This man, whose story has been so far told, had 
elected to lead a certain life, to follow a stated 
course ; so far he believed he had proceeded in strict 
accordance with the plan thus sketched out, and 
that, excepting in dining once at The Pines, and 
becoming somewhat friendly with George Trelwyn, 
he had never once stepped aside from the path pre- 
viously determined upon ; and yet, as I have before 
said, when in after years he came to review the 
events of his existence, he found he had but been 
walking on to meet his fate — to be taught what 
love really meant — ^not such love as he felt, through 
all time, for Madge Forster — but that love which 
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fills a man's heart with sunshine and darkens it with 
despair, that love which has never yet been de- 
scribed, though poets and romancers have written 
about it, and which never will be described, though 
a thousand and a thousand poets and romancers yet 
unborn make the attempt. 

And the sluggish stream of his life at Essex 
Marsh was alone bearing him forward to troubled 
pools, where he was to fathom the very depths of 
human remorse, not such remorse as he had felt 
for a blow struck at random, but passionate remorse, 
which stretched him as on a rack, and made all the 
sorrows of his previous experience seem poor and 
tame by comparison with what he then endured. 

Vaguely, dimly he felt these shadows coming 
towards him, as he sat in the church, while the 
darkness closed around him, and the day drew 
to a close. Thinking of the changes which had 
occurred, the comprehension dawned upon him 
that change must ultimately be the order of his 
future life. 

Already the existence to which he once fancied 
time could bring no alteration was passing away, 
the old actors were about to depart as former actors 
had departed before them, and though he could see 
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neither the faces nor the forms of those who were 
to take their place, he could hear their footsteps 
sounding down the corridors, at the end of which 
he stood. 

They were coining to him^-coming with the weal 
and the woe, the joy and the sorrow of his life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHANGE. 

Some persons are peculiarly fortunate in the friends 
they meet with. Give to them the roughest and 
most unlikely road, they yet manage to pick up 
pleasant companions, friends by the way, and all 
this without apparently any desire or eflPort on their 
own part, without that seeking for sympathy and 
that wish for intimate association frequently notice- 
able in the manners of those who are yet left to plod 
along in solitude, or whose society is merely tolerated 
on account of the worldly goods they possess. 

Why this should be so we cannot tell. We 
simply see the fact ; and though we cry " Unjust, 
Unfair," not all our profound remarks and exhaus- 
tive observations can alter it. There is reason in 
the roasting of eggs, though our own limited know- 
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ledge both of cookery and chemistry may prevent 
our accepting the axiom ; and in like manner there 
is some principle of eternal justice — if we could 
only find out what it is — ^underlying the popularity 
that we grudgingly admit is achieved by those men 
and women who are, in our impartial opinion, 
greatly overrated, 

Nice, quiet, domesticated girls, as the commen- 
datory phrase goes, as well as beautiful, fashionable, 
accomplished belles, go to their graves without a 
chance of changing their state, unless, indeed, they 
like to accept some perfectly objectionable indi- 
vidual ; and while they stand wondering what it all 
means, up comes some woman too undesirable to be 
thought even worthy of jealousy, who yet strews the 
macadamized roads of her life with broken hearts, 
and regards them as of no more consequence than 
the bad ^^ metal " with which we repair our high- 
ways. 

Most estimable men, mothers' darlings — and 
** braves" in the eyes of their admiring squaws — 
make few friends, get little help when evil days fall 
upon them, receive scant pity while limping along 
foot-sore and weary, and it is not to be wondered at 
if they sometimes curse not only their own evil fate 
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but also the objectionable young man ahead, who 
has been doing ill all the days of his life, and yet to 
whom men are ever ready to stretch out a cordial 
hand — for whom there is at morning and noontide, 
and when the evening is closing, the cheery smile, 
the shouted welcome, the friendly grasp which shall 
send him on his way lighter hearted. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, it does seem hard, but 
the hardness is only in seeming, most likely, after 
all. Far as he went astray, the prodigal son was 
evidently a much more agreeable young man than 
his prudent brother; and no doubt that father, of 
whose pathetic welcome few can read quite steadily, 
recognized not merely the fact of the lost being 
found, and the dead being alive, but also the 
circumstance that, taking him as a whole, he was a 
more desirable companion than the other who had 
remained with him always. 

There are little differences of manner, feeling, 
intellect, hard to describe and yet easy to feel, 
which tend to make one man more esteemed than 
his neighbour, but if you inquire too closely what 
these differences are, and why they should exist, we 
are at once carried from the land of reality into that 
of speculation. 
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The greatest satirist, the wisest humorist, the 
finest novelist of our time, in some one of his works 
promulgates the idea that the world is but a looking- 
glass which reflects back whatever face we turn to it 
— ^and this theory is no doubt correct to a certain 
extent — only, friends, there are mirrors and mirrors 
— the flattering one wherein Beauty and Wealth 
beholds herself reflected, and the three-cornered bit 
of glass that serves Bill Jones's purpose, and is 
about all the gilding and quicksilver likely ever to 
come in his way. 

After all, this is what people complain of; not 
that their own faces are ugly and distorted, but that 
the world's looking-glass is untrue, that it is un- 
equal and given to favouritism — to making gods of 
men not according to their deserts, but its own 
fancy — to taking up one and casting down another, 
with the utmost indifierence to individual opinions, 
and disregard of individual feelings. 

Which preamble is merely intended to make 
intelligible the fact that Andrew Hardell found his 
lot under Mr. Dayntree no more irksome than his 
sole charge had been. As a rule, perhaps, the lots 
of curates do not fall in pleasant places ; it is the 
three-cornered bit of bad glass that the world thinks 
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good enough for them ; but with Andrew Hardell 
the case proved different. 

The mirror life held towards him was good, and 
though the face it reflected might not be a happy 
one, he still had enough sense left to refrain from 
making its expression more wretched, by frown, or 
scowl, or sneer. 

He accepted — ^nay, more, he was grateful, and 
accordingly he and Mr. Dayntree — the dreaded 
new Vicar — got on admirably together, so admirably 
that the latter begged Mr. Hardell not to think of 
leaving the Vicarage for the present* 

"There are no desirable lodgings in Essex 
Marsh," remarked Mr. Dayntree, " and the house is 
large enough for two unmarried men, who have no 
thought save how best to serve God," to which 
remark Andrew, as in duty bound, listened with 
humility. If his new Vicar had singular ideas on 
the subject of serving God, it was not for him to 
express his opinions. If the whole duty of man in 
Mr. Dayntree's eyes consisted in an austere life and 
daily services, it would have been mere presumption 
on the part of his Curate to correct his convictions. 

Providing Andrew did what he desired, he left 
him at liberty to do anything else he might consider 
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nnooiaary. There was no Texations interferenoe on 
tlio ono tido ; no rearing of his head against oon- 
utitutoil authorities on the other. The one man 
know hiiimolf to bo a master without rendering the 
yoko Kalling ; the other acknowledged himself to be 
a Morvnuti without any sacrifice of independence^ 
without otloctiug any compromise either with pride 
or principle. 

Ilo hml Ihhu) before like one left in charge of a 
huuHOi who whou the master returns waits for orders. 
Tho uiuiitor had come and the orders were at first 
KIvoUi till Mr. Dayutree found there was no need 
for hiui to oxort his authority. The servant met 
lilui more than half way,— did more than he should 
ovor have dreamt of desiring, not by way of proving 
lilmnolf wiHor than his Vicar, but simply because he 
trlod to aulici|)ate his wishes, — and to an indolent 
nmiii to a book-worm, to one who loved the discus- 
mIoi) oI* ourioUH points of doctrine, the searching after 
raro volumes, the comparing of different readings, 
Andrew's parochial help was invaluable. 

It loft him conscientious leisure for everything 
hU soul delighted in, but the strain told on Andrew, 
who foil into bad health, and spite of change and 
mudical advice, became after eighteen months' trial 
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of Essex Marsh under Dayntree, feeble, purposeless, 
physically incorapetent. 

" This won't do, Hardell," said Mr. Dayntree, 
one morning when the Curate came back from 
church, looking pale and worn and haggard, '' you 
will kill yourself if you remain here much longer ; 
I have felt so satisfied on this point for some time 
past, that I looked about to see what we could do, 
aqd the result is this." 

Andrew Hardell took the letter his Vicar handed 
to him as a finish to the foregoing sentence, and 
read it over once, twice, thrice, before he perfectly 
guessed its meaning. 

" Did you do this, sir ? " at last he broke out. 
**Ohl do not think me ungrateful if I say I 
cannot take it. I would rather stay among my 
poor people, and do God's work here, even if it 
be His will that I must die, than go away from 
Essex Marsh." 

Then Mr. Dayntree took his Curate to task, and 
rated him soundly ; told him, though in more 
Christian language, and better rounded periods 
than mine, that his life and his health were not 
exactly his own, to make ducks and drakes of; that 
no man bad a right virtually to commit suicide. 
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when strength might be preseryed and existence 
prolonged by change of labour and of scene. 

I^ng the Vicar talked, and hard Andrew pleaded. 
Had Essex Marsh been Eden, and he Adam, the 
man could not have prayed more fervently to be 
permitted to stay in it 

" Were you dissatisfied with me, sir," he finished, 
" of course I could only be sorry and go, but as you 
are merely sending me away for what you falsely 
con>i(ior my own good, I must beg you to let me 
remain, — unless, indeed, you are dissatisfied." 

" You have said it," Mr. Dayntree retorted. ** I 
am dreadfully dissatisfied with you, and this is 
merely a polite ruse of mine, in order to make our 
parting mutually agreeable. You need not laugh," 
he added, noticing that a very ghost of a smile flitted 
round Andrew's mouth; "you are not strong 
enough for my work. I have had your energy, and 
now, like all other employers, I decline your weak- 
ness. Seriously," he added, suddenly changing his 
tone, and laying his hand on Andrew's arm, " you 
must go ; you must leave this work, or it will be too 
much for you. I have been to blame. I ought 
either to have done more myself, or had some one to 
help you. Now I tell you what, if you are so de- 
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votedly attached to rags, and misery, and wretched- 
ness, and the other concomitants of this wretched 
parish, as to feel broken-hearted at the idea of 
leaving it, you shall accept this offer for three 
months, and if at the end of that time you want to 
come back, well and good ; if not, well and good 
still. Only go, — not for a few days, as you have 
been doing, but for weeks, months, and try whether 
breathing a different air, leading a different life, 
mixing among different people, will make you 
stronger and happier." 

"But if you could only imagine the horror I 
feel of anything like a public life," Andrew still 
remonstrated. 

" You should have thought of that before enter- 
ing the Church," was the reply ; ** and besides, what 
publicity can there be at St. Mark's-by-the-Sea ? " 

" It is a fashionable watering-place." 

**That is information to me," Mr. Dayntree 
answered, " and I thought I knew St. Mark's pretty 
well, too. It is a quiet, stupid little town, excepting 
in the season, when it is thronged, not with the 
beautiful and the gay, but with cockneys, who take 
lodgings on the Esplanade, and drive all round the 
neighbourhood with about a dozen children packed 

TOL. n. N 
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into a carriage drawn by one horse. If not exactly 
a tca-and-shrimp paradise, it is only a single step 
higher in the social scale. 

"St. Mark's-by-the-Sea," said George Trelwyn, 
when shortly afterwards Mr. Hardell informed him 
of his destination. "Oh! don't I know it well. 
Not a bad sort of place, to my thinking, when it 
is not the Snob, and Soobbess, and Snobbling sea- 
son. We used to be packed off there when we 
were children, and it seems to me but yesterday 
that we squirted peas in among the respectabilities 
of the place, who sat in front of open windows, 
devouring bread-and-butter and swallowing weak 
tea, at five o'clock. I know old Thompson always 
tries to get away in what is considered the height 
of the season. You are a lucky fellow, and it will 
do you all the good in the world, and I will come 
down and look you up." 

"It is a quiet spot, then?" 

" Quiet I " George Trelwyn repeated ; " my dear 
fellow, life in Essex Marsh is the wildest dissipation 
in comparison with what you will find it in St. 
Mark's. You get the morning's papers there about 
ten P.M., and your letters are delivered once a day 
at three in the afternoon. You order your dinners 
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a week beforehand, and if you eat too much one 
day, have to feast with Duke Humphrey the next. 
Yet, withal, I like St. Mark's," finished George 
Trelwyn ; " dear to me are the memories connected 
with its fishy shore, with its sandy walks, its low 
clifis, its uncivilized people, its tradesmen, who 
believe in nothing save the squire and dissent ; its 
shops where, with scarcely one customer a day, you 
wait an hour to be served; its station, two miles 
out of the town, its green balconied houses, its pic- 
turesque old-fashionedness. So you really are 
going to St. Mark's, — ah ! me — ah ! me." 

" And why — ah 1 me ? " 

*' Because I was in love there, and a charm will 
hang round the broken vase, as Mr. Moore says, 
even though the young woman, with wonderful 
sense and foresight, declined to have anything to 
say to your humble servant. I am inclined to think 
she was right and I was wrong; that we should 
have made a miserable pair (she has since married 
a man without an idea beyond * flowers and feathers,' 
from which useful articles he draws his living) ; but 
still, when I think of those moonlight walks, those 
tender conversations — the baggage led me on, re- 
member — something very like sentiment stirs within 

N 2. 
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me. It was not the love, it was not the girl ; but 
it was the time," concluded George Trelwyn ; " the 
golden, hopeful time of one's existence, and for the 
dear sake of that blessed period, I never have re- 
membered, or shall remember, St. Mark's save with 
affection. Go, then, Hardell, and remember my 
advice, — take it easy, and don't fall in love." 

"There is no danger of that," the Curate re- 
plied. 

" Humph ! " ejaculated George Trelwyn ; " you 
are going out into the temptations of a wicked 
world, my son, and it is my duty to warn you." 

After that the pair parted, and in due time An- 
drew went down to St Mark's, where, if the expres- 
sion be not too strong concerning a man whose life 
was spoilt, he enjoyed himself thoroughly. 

He delighted in the blue sea shimmering in the 
sunshine, in the low, green hills, doping down to 
the very water's edge, in the long walks through 
country lanes and quiet fields, in the easier work, 
in the more appreciative congregation. 

He felt pleased and happy, because, while he had 
taken something more on, he had still left nothing 
behind. He was only out for his holiday ; the poor 
in Essex Marsh were his poor still ; the Vicarage 
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had not ceased to be his home ; the chnrch, where 
he had so often preached, was soon to be filled with 
his voice again. He had not left Essex Marsh. Oh, 
no I he was only resting and gaining strength to 
resume harder work than ever. He would be with 
them — his friends ; those who were dependent upon 
him for thought and for kindness long before Christ- 
mas — and meantime he was doing good, some good, 
he trusted, at St. Mark's. Curates, as a rule, did 
not like St. Mark's, because there was "no society ;" 
but then he did not want society, and accordingly, 
as I have said, he thoroughly enjoyed his holiday, 
and returned at the expiration of the three months 
to Essex Marsh, perfectly strong in his own estima- 
tion, and more capable of hard work than ever. 

But before the spring had well set in, his health 
broke up again, and this time the doctors told him 
he must choose between Essex Marsh and life — 
between working in some other place and losing the 
power of working altogether. 

Somehow, during the course of those walks by 
the sea-shore, those solitary rambles through the 
lanes and across the fields, life had grown sweeter 
to him ; existence seemed a gift better worth trea- 
suring than he had believed it to be in Essex Marsh. 
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Koinnvod from the midst of bricks and mortar^ from 
iiiiiongMt sfiualory and sin, and misery, the man*8 
iu)ul bad taken courage enoagb to ask itself whether 
any b)t appointed by God could be regarded as 
altofl;(*tluT li()|)oless — whether it were quite possible, 
or ovrn quite right, for a man utterly to ignore self, 
to nuT^e his own identity in the sufferings of his 
fi^llowM, and because there was a darkened chamber 
in \\\H own nu^mory, and plenty of rooms with closely- 
drawn blindH in the world, refuse to go out into the 
MunHliincs und take what joy there still remained in 
tho giitt(*ring dewdrops, in the drooping branches, 
in thr ripening corn, in the flowers and fruits, in the 
rippling MtnMuniji, in the restless ocean, in the carol- 
ling of binln, and the hundred sweet sights and 
MoundM which make God's fair earth so beautiful 
oxcmMlingly. 

Ilo had been morbid, and His Father's ^ft of 
'* being" Hccmed valueless in his eyes; but now he 
clung to life, and when Mr. Dayntree told him he 
nniHt leave Essex Marsh, and never return to it, 
even for an occasional visit, he only sighed, and 
naid — 

" I suppose I shall find work to do wherever I 
am, and I will try to believe that wherever I find 
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myself, there my Master means me to be, and will 
appoint my task." 

Once again Mr. Dayntree wrote to his friend at 
St Mark's-by-the-Sea, but this time that desirable 
curacy was not vacant. 

"There is a poor thing a few miles from here, 
however, going a-begging," added the Rector; 
" and if Mr. Hardell merely wants rest and change, 
it might answer his purpose to take it. A curate 
is required for Eclin, where the clergyman is non- 
resident. Eelin is an outlying village in the parish 
of Great Garton. There are not a dozen Pro- 
testants in it — there is no suitable house for a 
curate — the pay is miserable, there is no society 
whatever — there is only one gentleman's place in 
the neighbourhood — but the air is good, and the 
country around pretty. It is six miles from here, 
five from a station, and three from the sea. If 
Mr. Hardell thinks of it at all, he had better write 
to the Rev. Samuel Waymer, Garton." 

To Andrew's then fancy, no description could 
have proved more alluring than that contained in 
the above letter — peace, green fields, freedom from 
the presence of his fellow-creatures — the absence of 
wealth in the parish — the humble home, some poor 
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cottage which he could beautify with flowers, and 
which should seem iu keeping with his lot — ^men 
who earned their bread in the sweat of their brow 
alone, to talk to — pure air, green fields, long quiet 
solitary walks in the bright summer weather. A 
hunger and thirst to leave the room where he spent 
most of his time, grew upon him. He felt if he 
could but get away, health might once again be 
his. In his weakness he thought of the strength 
such a change might give him, and he panted with 
impatience till the matter was settled, and he on 
his way to Eclin. 

Just as much as he had formerly lamented 
leaving Essex Marsh, so now in precise proportion 
he desired to bid it farewell ; and when in the 
spring weather he crawled along the familiar streets 
to say "Good-bye and may God bless you" to the 
people he had lived among and worked for, his only 
sigh was not that he himself must leave, but that he 
could not take them all away with him into the 
country too. 

And thus it chanced that on a fine April after- 
noon he found himself at the St Mark's railway 
station, inquiring for a conveyance to take him on 
to Eclin. 
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While an obliging porter went to order him one 
from the inn, Andrew stood at the door of the 
booking-office looking with a certain curiosity at a 
phaeton drawn by a pair of grey ponies, in which sat 
a young lady, who had evidently come there to 
meet some one. 

Presently an elderly gentleman appeared and 
took his place beside the girl. A groom jumped 
into the seat behind, and in less time than the 
sentence has taken me to write, the greys were 
mere specks in the distance. 

"A nice pair," remarked Mr. Hardell to the 
station master, who had bowed the conveyance off. 

" Yes," was the reply, " and driven by a nice 
young lady too, Miss Alton, of Eclin." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



FEMININE. 




When the new curate arrived at Eclin, he found 
that Mr. Thompson had accurately described the 
extent of its accommodation. 

There was not a good house in the village. 
Previous curates had lodged with a Mrs. Pryce, 
who kept the shop of the neighbourhood, where she 
retailed cheese and bacon, tea, eggs, lard, soap, 
candles, cheap print dresses, needles, cotton, sta- 
tionery, stamps, sweetmeats, news, and a variety of 
other articles, too numerous and miscellaneous to 
mention. 

For all these groceries, meats, and other ne- 
cessaries and elegancies of life, she charged about 
three hundred per cent, too much; but then she 
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threw the news in gratuitously, and there was 
nothing, literally nothing — from the number of 
letters sent up to the Hall, and the different 
handwritings thereon, to the amount her lodger 
for the time being ate, or failed to eat, during the 
day — which was not canvassed in Mrs. Pryce's shop 
between the lady and her admiring customers. 

"If you believe me, my dear," said the widow 
to Miss Lucy Marland, lady's-maid at the Hall, 
about a month after Andrew had taken up his 
abode in the sitting-room, with bedroom opening 
off it, that Mrs. Pryce kept as a sort of city of 
refuge for curates stranded at Eclin — " if you 
believe me, my dear, he does not eat enough to 

satisfy a bird, let alone a Christian ; and I am sure 

• 

he looks perfectly ghostly, as the saying is; and he 
sleeps with his window that wide open I had to 
speak about it, and tell him that if so be any thieves 
was to know it might be dangerous. ' Thank you, 
Mrs. Pryce,' he says, ' but I think if any thieves 
were about they would not try to steal me — so long 
as they could get at your cheese and bacon,* and 
then he told me he must soon be leaving me, and 
that he hoped no one would rob the house before he 
did so. There's another on 'em going. I wonder 
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if ever Eclin will have the same curate again for 
six months at one time !" 

" He hain't a-going to leave," contradicted a 
man who came in at this juncture for half a pound 
of cheese. 

" But I tell you he said them identical words to 
me," the widow persisted. " * I must soon be 
leaving you, Mrs. Pryce;' and I said, *Sir, I am 
truly sorry to hear it, for you are as quiet and kind 
a gentleman as ever I had in my house.' *It is 
very good of you to say that,' he made answer, * for 
I am afraid I have given you a great deal of 
trouble ; but the fact is, the place don't quite suit 
my health.' And then I said it did not agree with 
everybody, though some enjoyed their health in it 
very well. So that is plain enough, I should think, 
Mr. Rogers." 

" It is plain enough that he is leaving his present 
lodgings, Mrs. Pryce, ma'am — but as for leaving 
Eclin, don't you never go for to believe it. He has 
taken the cottage where Job Dowlett lived, and is 
going to start housekeeping on his own account, 
ma'am," and Mr. Rogers, as if to emphasize the 
termination of his astounding intelligence, nipped 
a bit off the slice of cheese Mrs. Pryce had cut for 
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him, and putting it into his mouth, swallowed it as 
some people swallow pills. 

" Well, I never ! " exclaimed Miss Marland, 
whilst for once in her life Mrs. Pryce remained 
dumb. She could not very well eat her own words 
on the spot, and declare it was impossible for the 
individual who could think of taking Job Dowlett's 
cottage to be a gentleman, and yet such was her 
unbiassed opinion. 

Why, Job Dowlett had only been a poor labourer, 
and his cottage had but three rooms in it, and the 
door opened right into the kitchen, and the place 
altogether, to sum up Mrs. Pryce's mental reverie, 
was not fit to lodge a dog. In imagination* already 
she beheld her own superior apartments vacant, her 
easy-chair covered with a brilliant-patterned chintz, 
tenantless, her drawing-room lodgerless, herself 
desolate, robbed of her right, her perquisite, the 
spoil of her bow and her arrow, her spear and her 
sword. And that he should have so deceived her ! 
that he should have deluded one who had never 
been deluded before! that he should have made 
it competent even for a creature like Peter Sogers 
to enlighten her. Mrs. Pryce felt this to be the 
bitterest drop in her already bitter cup, as she stood 
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there silently trying to swallow her vexation and 
disgust 

And all the time Andrew Hardell was thinking 
how admirably he had broken the ice, and how 
quietly she had taken the news — and rejoicing in 
his soul that he plucked up courage enough to 
make the communication, for he was afraid of 
Mrs. Prj'cc, as other curates had been before him ; 
and while he hated her, and her lodgings, and her 
cheese and bacon, he yet hesitated, and put off from 
hour to hour imparting the news that he meant to 
go — that he intended to try housekeeping for him- 
self. 

" lie can't be meaning to marry," remarked th<i 
widow at lajit; ^Miot a letter in a lady's hand- 
writing has come to him since he has been in 
my house ; and he has not got a likeness, nor 
anything — not even a lock of hair among his 
cjothcs." 

"No, ho ain't a-going to be married," acquiesced 
Mr. Rogers ; " leastways, I think not, for Mrs. 
Coles is to do for him — cook his victuals, and such 
like, and clean the house." 

" I don't think they will often have heard any- 
thing like this up at the Hall," said Mrs. Pryce to 
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Miss Marland, scornfully — and that young person 
agreed to the widow's proposition, remarking she 
did not fancy anything like it had ever been heard 
anywhere by anyone. 

" He must be mad," was her exhaustive con- 
clusion, at which conclusion Mrs. Pryce jumped with 
unchristian haste. 

" He is certainly odd," she said ; " though of 
course I should not like it known as I had made the 
remark. He is either out of his mind or else he 
has got something on it ; I used to think he had 
been crossed in love ; but then he does not write 
poetry and cut the table with his penknife, like 
Mr. Sandly, who was in love with that young lady at 
St. Mark's. He has got a way of sitting with his 
head on his hand, or else of pretending to be read- 
ing, holding a book, while all the time he is looking 
far away at I am sure I don't know what ; and if I 
go into the room quietly — as I usually do, for I 
detest making a noise beyond everything — ^he'll 
turn and look at me so startled like — just for all 
the world like somebody afraid." 

" Happen he is of you," suggested Mr. Rogers, 
who had his own reasons for disliking the turn Mrs. 
Pryce's conversation was taking ; " it is not every 
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man that can face a widow, and a handsome one 
too, Mrs, Pryce, ma'am, in her own house." 

^^Am I to take that as a compliment, Mr. 
Rogers?" inquired the widow. 

"How could you take it as anything else?" 
simpered Miss Marland ; and under cover of this 
last happy suggestion, Mr. Rogers, who was in the 
bricklaying and general repairing line, beat his 
retreat 

" Depend upon it there is going to be building," 
was Mrs. Pryce's dark surmise ; " he means to 
alter the cottage, and Rogers is engaged for the 
job." 

" At that rate your rooms will not be empty at 
present," remarked the maid, which observation 
elicited a tap on the cheek from Mrs. Pryce, and an 
entreaty not to be satirical. 

" Though I certainly shall not put up my bills 
yet awhile, my dear," added the widow, " for every- 
body knows what Peter Rogers is." 

If, however, Mrs. Pryce built her hopes of a long 
series of regular payments on her idea that Mr. 
Rogers was about to take trowel in hand for the 
Curate's benefit, those hopes, like others she had 
entertained in her lifetime, bloomed only to fade. 
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for before another fortnight Mr. Hardell and his 
few belongings were housed in the cottage, which 
had formerly been tenanted by Job Dowlett, 
labourer. 

"He certainly behaved handsome/' remarked 
Mrs. Pryce ; '* he paid me a full quarter's rent, and 
gave a sovereign to the girl, though the impudent 
hussy tried to impose upon me by saying it was 
only a shilling : and he made me a present of as 
handsome a Prayer-book as you would wish to see ; 
and altogether, except that I fear he has made a 
mistiike for his own comfort, I have not a word to 
say against the gentleman." 

Which it was very kind of Mrs. Pryce to say, 
and all the kinder because in her heart of hearts she 
hated Andrew Hardell, who had managed to make 
a mortal enemy of her. 

And though the brave man says, and says truly, 
that he does not fear mortal enemies, there is yet 
nothing of which even a brave man may with greater 
reason stand in dread, more especially when that 
mortal enemy takes the form of a low, grasping, 
cunning woman. 

Mrs. Pryce had hoped — since the decease of 
Mr. Pryce — her hopes had, indeed, been neither few 
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nor far between, but from the hour when she first 
set eyes on Andrew Hardell she decided that if it 
were in the power of a widow to marry him she 
would do it. 

He was in bad health, and she catered for him — 
made him up little dishes which he never relished, 
and puddings that he rarely touched. He was 
lonely, and the widow proposed — if not too great 
a liberty on her part — that he should sometimes 
bring his book down-stairs, and take a bit of supper 
in her own parlour ; if the evening were damp, there 
was always a fire lighted against his return ; if he 
were in lower spirits than usual, the widow herself 
waited upon and would have consoled him had 
Andrew seemed open to consolation from her. 

With other curates the whole of this performance 
had been gone through, and there were not wanting 
among the young fry who came to Eclin " for a 
spell," those who, after having eaten the widow's 
good things, drank hot brandy-and-water in the 
widow's parlour, flirted with the widow, ay, and 
even kissed her, went away rejoicing, when herself 
and her house and Eclin had all served their 
turn. 

But Mr. Hardell was a man of a different stamp. 
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He was " one," as Mrs. Pryce remarked in a mo- 
ment of unguarded confidence to Miss Marland, 
" with whom any feeling would be serious." And 
the widow, who, in addition to other articles, kept 
a very small circulating library for the benefit of 
the farmers' daughters in the neighbourhood, felt, 
as she spoke, like one of the heroines so truthfully 
portrayed by that vague creature a " popular 
novelist," — on the point of inspiring a "serious" 
feeling. 

" He has not a single relative in the world — he 
told me so himself," soliloquized Mrs. Pryce, and 
she would fain have been that nearer and dearer 
still. They could leave Eclin and the "shop," and 
it was by no means an impossibility that Mrs. Pryce 
might on another stage appear as a lady of high 
degree. 

Did not the army officers, when they were 
staying at the Hall, make a pretence of wanting 
mourning envelopes or a stick of sealing-wax, or 
six postage stamps, in order merely to have an 
excuse for a chat, and had she not heard Miss Alton 
herself once say, " Now, Colonel Desmond, I will 
not allow you to flirt with Mrs. Pryce. We are all 
so fond of her here, wo cannot afford to lose her," 
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a gracefully-turned sentence on the part of Miss 
Alton, but still she need not have ridden her horse 
up so close to the door, and taken the Colonel off 
so sharp, when everybody knew Miss Alton herself 
to be the greatest flirt in England. 

And if the army oflEicers, why not a poor curate, 
who was, after all, only a servant to other people, 
and consequently situated " very different " (pecu- 
niarily) from Mrs. Pryce — why should he not take 
notice of her still handsome face and well-laced 
figure ? For if you come to that, who in Eclin 
could stand beside her. Not Miss Alton, certainly, 
for all her beautiful hair, and airs and graces — not 
Miss Alton, though she was the Squire's daughter 
— not Miss Alton, even if she did live at the Hall, 
and dress herself in different clothing five or six 
times a day, and ride about now with this gentle- 
man, and now with that — 

And because she firmly believed Miss Alton to 
be a long way behind herself in point of attractive- 
ness, Mrs. Pryce was condescending to that young 
lady ; and Miss Alton, when she had no officers to 
ride over the country with, and no visitors to enter- 
tain at the Hall, was wont to find out she wanted 
tapes, or needles, or stamps also, and amuse herself 
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during the process of purchasing at the widow's 
expense. 

Thus it came about that not only to Miss Alton's 
maid, but to the mistress herself — ^Mrs. Pryce dis- 
coursed concerning Andrew Hardell. 

"So delicate," finished the widow, "and to think 
of his going to that damp cottage, after this well- 
aired house, it was enough to give him his death." 

" Poor dear creature," remarked Miss Alton, 
*'he perhaps only fled from one fate to meet a 
worse. If he dies, remember, Mrs. Pryce, I shall 
always consider you drove him to desperation and 
Job Dowlett's cottage," and a pair of saucy eyes 
were lifted to the widow's face. 

" If you believe me, miss, I don't think he has 
ever cared for anybody." 

" Good gracious, how interesting ! " 

" I feel sure he has not a thought beside the poor 
and his Bible." 

"He must be an agreeable companion," com- 
mented Miss Alton ; " I do wish papa would make 
haste home, that we might have him up at the 
Hall." 

"Yes," considered the widow, as Miss Alton 
drove off — " and if you do get him up at the Hall, 
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you will pay luiii out, that is all I know, and that is 
the worst I wish him." 

As n commentary upon which remark, it may 
here he ohserved that Miss Alton took Dowlett's 
cotUige on her way home, and drove slowly past it, 
noticing, as she did so, the changes and improve- 
ments ]^Ir. Ilardell had already effected. 

'^ Whenever papa comes home, he shall send him 
ov(T plenty of })lants and cuttings," reflected Miss 
Alton — having formed which resolution, the young 
huly whip|K'd her horses on a little and drove back 
to the Hall in a curious and exhilarated -state of 
mind. 

For Joy Alton was not in the least like Madge 
lu)rHtiT. Hut that they were women, you would 
have dechired they could not have a thing in com- 
mon. Doing women, however, there came one thing 
in common to them — sorrow. 

Ay, for all her beauty, for all her wealth, and 
for all her gaiety, there came that to Joy Alton, 
and when the evil days arrived, and the sorrowful 
hours were upon her, Mrs. Pryce remembering — 
rejoiced. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE HOUR AND THE WOMAN. 

If Mr. Hardell were the first curate who ever 
dreamed of taking a house at Eclin, he was like- 
wise the first who thought of retaining that desirable 
curacy for a longer period than six months. 

Half a year had indeed been the maximum dura- 
tion of any clerical stay at Eclin. Curates put in 
there as vessels touch at ports, where they never 
purpose remaining; but the pay was so low, and 
the place altogether so utterly out of the world, 
that men got away from it as fast as they decently 
could, thanking heaven for the chance of leaving 
Mrs. Pryce and her close rooms and her motherly 
attentions behind. 

There was nothing about Eclin, indeed, to re- 
commend it to " clergymen and others." The 
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population was utterly uninteresting and unintelli- 
gent; the church, though old, was not picturesque ; 
the country around was in the summer time pretty, 
but no stretch of imagination could have discovered 
any beauty in it when once the crops were off the 
ground, and the trees bare, and the fields and the 
roads sloppy. There was no society — for Mr. 
Alton spent so much of his time in London, that 
if a curate were asked once in a month to dinner 
at the Hall, he might consider himself lucky ; 
altogether, when men who had been at Eclin came 
to exchange clerical confidences, each found that 
his fellow entertained a similar opinion of the place 
to his own. ''It was tlie dullest hole out," the 
faster spirits declared ; while even more sedate 
individuals affirmed " they did not believe the man 
existed who could stay in Eclin for more than six 
months." 

As for Andrew Hardell, however, he pitched his 
tent there, meaning to remain. Thankful was he 
to have found such a home — thankful for that very 
quietness and monotony, fi'om which he would once 
have given anything to escape. 

His ambitious dreams, where were they? — his 
hopes of fame, of wealth, of usefulness, where ? 
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Ah I friends, when he thrust that accursed garment, 
which could have told such a tale against him, 
down the fissure of the rock, and piled the sand, 
and the shells, and the pebbles, on the top, he 
passed of his own free will — by his own blind act — 
into that earthly hell over the portals whereof it is 
written that they who enter there leave hope be- 
hind. 

" Ay, but I c^n be resigned," he thought, walk- 
ing through the bean-fields, and looking at the 
summer glory of wood, and flower, and foliage, 
"and thank God still for His mercies" — for the 
man was humble, and his spirit broken. He had 
not done much good for himself with all his clever- 
ness — by his mad fight against circumstances — and 
he was content now to find the bark of his life 
moored in so quiet a nook, and to do his duty if he 
could, even when there was no great work for him 
to perform, no war for him to wage, no gigantic 
suffering for him to try and comfort, no depths of 
vice for him to gauge, no dragon of wickedness for 
him to fight and conquer. 

Calmly the stream of existence seemed to flow 
through Eclin by comparison with the rush and 
turmoil of the sad foul river that had borne men's 
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lives away with it in Essex Marsh. True, he 
heheld physical suffering, for was not the clerk's 
wife dying by inches of the most cruel disease 
humanity knows? Tragedy also was acted out in 
a very poor cottage, where news coming home 
suddenly that a lad who, after a quarrel with his 
sweetheart went off and enlisted, had shot his 
sergeant, the mother was seized with mortal illness, 
and died within a few days, resolutely refusing to 
see the girl who was the cause, she said, of all this 
misery ; and the hardness of the human heart was 
exemplified by two brothers, who, living within 
half a mile of each other, had not spoken for twenty 
years, because their father, dying without a will, 
his little freehold descended to the eldest, who 
offered a hundred pounds as compensation to the 
younger, which offer was rejected with scornful and 
opprobrious words. 

But the suffering, the tragedy, the feud, were 
individual, not general : there were no men and 
no women in that parish who had never known what 
it was to have a youthful feeling — a sufficient meal 
— one hour free from anxiety — who had never been 
children, never gathered king-cups and daisies, 
never gone a-blackberrying, never felt what a bless- 
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ing the summer sun brought with it, never feasted 
their eyes on the apple-blossoms, and never been 
spoken to in more kindly accents than tho^e of 
policeman X or the parish guardians. 

There was poverty, there was pain, there was sin, 
there was remorse, there was sorrow, but none of 
these were like unto the poverty, pain, sin, remorse, 
and soiTow, the Curate had beheld in Essex Marsh. 
Often and often he thought with what mad delight 
the poor little wretches, the wicked, clever, miser- 
able, hungry street Arabs would have revelled in 
those green fields he beheld stretching away in the 
distance. In fancy he saw them rolling on the 
grass, and gathering great bunches of wild flowers ; 
and while he thought and fancied, fresh problems 
of the meaning of existence came into his mind 
asking for solution. 

Where was the balance between child and child ? 
to go no farther. What did God give to the 
street Arab in lieu of all the home blessings, of all 
the country sights and sounds, wherewith the well- 
behaved decently-dressed boys and girls in Eclin 
were surrounded ? 

Andrew could not tell — he only felt dimly and 
vaguely that, spite of the rags, and the filth, and the 
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hunger, and the temptation, there might be a 
balance — and he knew, for his nature held in it a 
strong strain of Bohemianism, that he loved the 
Ishmaelites with their sharp weird faces, their 
quicker intelligence, their more impulsive tempera- 
ments, their awful experiences of privation, and sin, 
and sorrow, better than the chubby, stupid, com- 
monplace, well-fed, bobbing and bowing children 
who, after a full breakfast on the Sunday mornings, 
were wont to stand up before him in the school- 
room, and go through their " questions," and read 
their verses in the most exemplary manner. 

Further, he commenced to understand that re- 
pose, without the experience of previous turmoil, 
simply means, to ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred, stagnation. The life about him was peaceful 
enough in all conscience, but it was the peace of a 
pool that has no sparkling stream or rushing river 
to replenish it, and no outlet by which the waters 
may find their way on to a deeper ocean. 

There were lives he came to comprehend — like 
the miser's gold — lives, lived after a ftishion, it is 
true, but yet, because of their manner of being 
lived, comparatively useless. The whole of Eclin 
was an experience to him, as the entire of existence 
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ought to be to a man who feels that, having a soul 
to be saved himself, the salvation of some other soul 
may be dependent on him. 

Behold this man whom we have followed so far, 
located in a labourer's cottage, trying to solve these 
problems. Behold him l)appier in his poor small 
house, than he had ever thought to be either in the 
Vicarage at Essex Marsh, or in Mrs. Pryce's 
superior lodgings. For was not the climbing rose- 
tree he planted against the wall at Eclin, after a 
fashion, his own ? Did he not hope to reap where 
he had sown ? was it not on the cards, or, at least, 
possibly on the cards, that he might live there for 
years and years — live there and die there where no 
other curate living or dead had remained? And 
if all this were within the bounds of probability, 
why should he not plant his own vine and his own 
fig-tree, and eat of the grapes of the one, and the 
fruit of the other, during the course of the many 
bright summer days to come ? 

So he planted and beautified — he furnished — 
simply, it is true, but still he gathered household 
gods around him, and the feeling of a home grew 
faster than the wistaria and the magnolia — God 
help him I 
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Quickly under bis hand the poor cottage became 
a snug habitation — small, it is true — but still, large 
enough for him, where, amid his books and flowers, 
he sometimes forgot the trouble of his life, and felt 
day by day the health he had lost stealing back into 
his frame. 

And by degrees there came something else steal- 
ing into his heart likewise, something which for 
months and months he refused to acknowledge for 
an inmate. He grew happier, and yet he failed 
to understand why — he went about his work with a 
lighter spirit, and yet he could not have told what 
liad lifted the burden off his soul ; he had always 
loved flowers, always rejoiced at the changing 
seasons, always looked on the face of nature with a 
comprehending eye — but now suddenly there came 
to him a new sense and understanding of beauty, 
and he marvelled how it was that even in his old 
days at Langmore he had never perfectly grasped 
the loveliness of a branch covered with clustering 
roses — never fully experienced the peace of the 
summer twilight — never felt that the quietness of 
night was like a cool hand laid on a fevered fore- 
head—never knew that there was grace and music 
in all things, from the waving of the meadow sweet 
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in the balray south wind, to the rustle of a woman's 
dress over the newly-cut grass. 

God help him ! I have said, for the man was in 
love — hopelessly, senselessly. God help him, for 
the girl he loved was a very different girl indeed 
from Madge Forster ; and this might be the reason 
perhaps why, having cared so little for the one, he 
took so deep a plunge after the other, and went 
head and ears into that great sea, the depths of 
which no man plumbs more than once — while others 
fathom never. 

Why did he fall in love with Joy Alton ? at this 
point the reader naturally inquires — naturally, but 
unreasonably, since love being one of those things 
for which there can be given neither rhyme nor 
sense, is one of the subjects beyond a novelist's 
ken. 

He loved her, and there is an end of it — or, 
rather, there is the beginning of his life's story ; 
but there is an end of The argument. 

For, look you, Mister, or Madam, or Miss, who 
reads these unexciting pages — ^suppose you pass a 
jeweller's shop and see bracelets, and rings, and 
necklaces, and brooches, set out to tlie best advan- 
tage, then and there you take your choice — it may 
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be one, it may be none ; you say — " 1 would or I 
would not.'* If you would not, you pass by, and 
no memory lingers ; but if you say you would — let 
the thing be never so rich or never so rare — you 
have a memory of it afterwards. 

There was something which just struck your 
fancy, and though it might be no other man's fancy 
•—or though it might be the desire of other eyes as 
well — you can never quite forget it — no, not even 
when your sight might fail to see a diamond flashed 
before it — when your poor hand was too weak to 
hold the trinket — when the individual for whom 
you wanted all this finery has passed out of your 
life, as you are fleeting away out of the lives of 
your fellows. 

Ah I friends — dear friends — believe me the 
woman, or the man, is just that trinket to all born 
unto sorrow. We may not get the trinket — the 
woman or the man may, according to the world's 
reading, be nothing to us; and yet, brethren — for 
I am preaching to you as no parson dare preach — 
he or she may be all our world, all our life, all our 
past, present, future, nevertheless. 

And who may ignore this great trouble of our 
humanity — this terrible power of loving which is in 
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US — who ? Ah I Lord — Andrew Hardell did not 
fail to recognize it in the days when, through Thy 
mercy and his own sorrow, he became more truly 
useful in Thy cause. 

And when he touched that chord — that string 
which saintly fingers so rarely awaken, save to 
draw discord from it — the hearers sat mute, listen- 
ing earnestly ; for though many felt he was speaking 
of things the like of which they had never fully 
experienced, still they vaguely comprehended that 
if God were good enough such matters might yet 
be within their own knowledge, to raise them, 
through a more perfect comprehension of their 
humanity, to a more thorough understanding of 
subjects still beyond their ken. 

It all came about as both Anthony Hardell ana 
George Trelwyn had prophesied. Here was no man 
to live loveless through the years — to remain for 
ever indifferent to the beauty of a woman's face — to 
the witchery of a woman's smile — to the grace and 
graciousness of a woman bent on pleasing. 

He had fancied himself secure — thought no future 
flame could scorch him — simply because he had 
been engaged to Madge Forster. He called what 
he had felt for her " love." Heaven save the mark I 
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and had he married her, and been kept by Heaven's 
mercy from seeing any other capable of teaching 
him the difference, he might have gone on till the 
end of the chapter ignorant of all the ecstasy of 
happiness he passed through in those summer days 
at Eclin. 

To be with her, to hear the sound of her voice, 
to listen to her singing, to behold the bright fair 
face bent decorously over her Prayer-book in church 
— to catch even a glimpse of her in the distance, to 
walk beside her over the grass, or follow her glid- 
ing footsteps through the woods — these things were 
happiness, but he asked himself no further question 
concerning them — while, if Joy knew or thought 
she knew all about it, she only laughed to herself 
and triumphed, for the girl regarded men's hearts 
but as toys, and did not believe there was such a 
thing in the world as profound attachment. 

Unless, indeed, it might be such an attachment 
as her father felt for her and she for him — that was 
very different, she remarked, to the "tear" and 
" dear," and " eye " and " sigh " affair. 

" Why, I have reams of poetry," she was wont to 
declare, " written by men who said they were dying 
for love of me, and yet the wretches went off and 
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married some one else — even you were faithless like 
the rest," she observed to Colonel Desmond, who 
was staying at the Hall with his pretty wife. 

"Because you were heartless, fair ladye," an- 
swered the Colonel, with a profound bow, where- 
upon Miss Alton blushed a little, and Mrs. Desmond 
laughed, perfectly unconscious of the depth, and 
length, and breadth of the wound Joy Alton had 
dealt him, in the days when he, instead of Andrew 
Hardell, was cavalier-in-chief. 

To the end of his life the Curate never forgot the 
first day when he spoke to Miss Alton. It was a 
bright summer's morning, and he had just received 
a note from Mr. Alton asking him to dine at the 
Hall quietly the next day. Should he go, or should 
he not, that was the problem for him to solve. 
Visiting at Eclin was a difierent matter altogether 
to visiting in London. Besides, to decline would 
look so odd, since he could not now plead excess of 
work, or any incongruity between the social and the 
clerical life in the parish where his work now lay. 

Dives did not feast himself in purple and fine 
linen while Lazarus lay starving outside. On the 
contrary, beef-tea, and jellies, and all the good 
things doctors usually order for people who cannot 
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eat a mouthful, found their way from the Hall to 
any home where sickness might be, while Miss 
Alton herself was wont to carry grapes in a little 
dainty basket to those whose lips were parched and 
dry, more especially to one girl dying of consump- 
tion, who was kept alive literally from day to day 
by the thoughtfulness of the Lady of the Hall. 

So, though there were rich and poor, Andrew 
beheld no gulf fixed between them. He had plenty 
of leisure, and occasionally time hung rather heavy 
on his hands. Further — and this, perhaps, was the 
real secret of the matter — that story which had 
clouded his life was growing an olden one now ; 
between him and that night on the New Abbey 
Road, and his day beside the Solway, Kirkcud- 
bright jail, and the Court-house at Dumfries, the 
merciful mists of years were gathering, and as in 
the winter nights, though we may know that the 
snow through which we have come home is lying 
piled outside, still we are able to forget its chilling 
cold, and turn to the warmth and brightness of our 
own fireside, so this man, without exactly ignoring 
the trouble which lay behind, had yet begun to think 
of it less frequently, was commencing to understand 
that the time comes in all experiences when even 
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sorrows must be weaned, in order that other work 
may be found for a human being than the task of 
nursing a gi'ief which should be dead. 

But still he was doubtful and hesitating as to what 
answer he should return, when crossing the village 
green he encountered Miss Alton, who stopped and 
accosted him without the slightest embarrassment. 

**It seems absurd for us not to speak to each 
other,'' she said, "now that you really have made 
up your mind to remain at Eclin. Hitherto we 
have regarded our clergymen as a flock of wild 
geese — I beg your pardon — as migratory birds, 
which while we were looking upon them, departed." 
" I have no intention of migrating," he answered. 
" Not even when the leaves go, and the frosts and 
snows come ? '* 
" Not even then." 

" How charming," she exclaimed, '* and you are 
coming to dine with us to-morrow." 

"I hope to have that pleasure," the Curate replied. 
He had been uncertain the moment before, but now 
— well-a-day — well-a-day — ^it was the first act in 
the olden drama over again — that only drama which 
the performers play for their own amusement, and 
not for the pleasure of the spectators. 
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So she passed on and left him — passed on with 
her bright fair hair, with her great child's eyes, with 
her pure pink and white complexion, with her pout* 
ing lips, with her sunny smile, with her round, 
graceful figure, with her cool, simple, floating dress, 
with her soft, sweet voice, that for all it was so soft 
and sweet, had within it a sound of mockery and 
raillery, passed on in her youth and her beauty, and 
straight away the man set up an idol for himself, 
and worshipped it none the less devoutly because 
unconsciously. 

As for Joy Alton, she thought no more of that 
poor curate when she parted from him in the bright 
summer's morning on the village green, than of the 
veriest stranger who ever crossed her path, save so 
far as this, she imagined there might be some 
amusement in " drawing him out." 

All men, she averred, were agreeable till they 
grew serious, by which phrase she meant that so 
long as a man never tried to cross a certain line, she 
liked him. " Of course," she declared to Colonel 
Desmond, " when once you begin to talk about 
marriage and giving in marriage, all our pleasant 
acquaintanceship is at an end : that is the worst of 
your sex, you are always so dreadfully in earnest." 
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" And even to you there will come — " he began, 
but she put her fingers in her ears, and refused to 
listen. 

" If I were Mr. Alton, I should not allow it," he 
persisted. 

" Papa does not care what I do, so long as I do 
not marry," she answered ; and then she began to 
cry, for she had liked Colonel Desmond very much, 
and spent many a happy hour riding about the 
country with him, and he had been plain-spoken, 
and her very good friend, and she told him how 
sorry she was ; and the pair parted without an angry 
word ; and when he married, as he did shortly after, 
she only said softly to herself, " Men were deceivers 
ever," and flirted in her own peculiar fashion, worse 
than formerly, satisfied that no man since the 
beginning of time broke his heart for the sake of 
any woman. 

She was an only child. After years, during which 
the Hall lacked an heir, this girl came into the 
world, and when she came her mother departed 
from it. 

As the poor lady lay dying, they asked her what 
the child just born should be called, and she 
answered in that moment of supreme anguish — 
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with the death-dews on her forehead, with her dim 
eyes ciosing on all earth's pleasures and vanities, 
with her steps on the very threshold of that unknown 
laud whither we are all bound — " Joy." 

So the girl came by her name, and though it 
seemed but a mockery then, yet as the years went 
by, and she grew strong, and beautiful, and gay, 
with a face like an angel, and a voice like a bird, 
her father often thought his dead wife must have 
been gifted with some prophetic knowledge, for if 
ever a woman had a sunny temper and a joyous 
nature, that woman was Joy Alton, with whom 
Andrew Ilardell fell in love. 

Think of it — ^had all his past been but as a bad 
dream, and he truly what he seemed ? — think of it 
still. 

He, a poor curate, with no possession save a few 
chairs and tables; she, daughter of Mr. Alton, of 
the Hall, an heiress, a beauty, young, accomplished, 
clever, heartless, and yet not exactly heartless — she 
only broke men's hearts as children pull the legs 
and wings off flies ; she was ignorant, she did not 
think it hurt them much; she did not believe in 
love herself, either in a fine frenzy or in patient 
endurance. Her nature was like her name, more 
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joyous than sympathetic, and she lacked that faculty 
which enables one human being to enter into the 
sorrows of another, to understand something of what 
lost treasures, of what fair dead bodies, of what 
ghostly memories, may be lying at the bottom of a 
sea, the depths of which he has never actually 
sounded. 

Her life had been too happy, too prosperous; 
trouble had not brushed her by ; she was a little 
queen in her own dominion, surrounded by devoted 
and obsequious subjects ; she thought it was good 
of her to find pleasure in the lot God had appointed 
for her ; she was not cross or high and mighty like 
other young ladies ; she was not proud ; she would 
sit down in the poorest cottage and talk to the most 
discontented of old women with the same smile on 
her lips that her admirers were wont to rave about. 

Her father's sister, who resided at the Hall, and 
matronized its young mistress, could find no fault 
with Joy, save that she was " trivial ;" but here the 
worthy lady must have used a wrong word to express 
her sense of what was wanting in her niece's nature, 
for Joy was not " trivial," though she talked clever 
and sometimes rather impertinent nonsense both to 
men and women. 
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As for Mr. Alton, he beheld his daughter's close 
acquaintance with the Curate, yet felt no alarm. He 
had perfect confidence in his daughter, and he had 
seen, moreover, too many flirtations carried on and 
dropped to entertain the slightest uneasiness with 
regard to Mr. Hardell. 

It is true that he did not like the character his 
daughter was acquiring for breaking hearts without 
remorse, smiling gaily all the while ; but as, when- 
ever he expostulated with her, she either assured 
him no man had a heart to break, or else declared 
she would marry the next she met, he at length let 
her alone, glad perhaps to find she was not desirous 
of marrying, and leaving him solitary, he whose life 
was wrapped up in her, and to whom she often said, 
" I want no one else to love me but you, papa, and 
I will never leave you unless you drive me to do so, 
by long sermons, and propriety lectures taken out 
of aunt's good books. 

So the Curate came and went, dining often at the 
Hall, walking oftener with Miss Alton and her aunt, 
meeting her continually amongst the poor, seeing 
her more quiet than anyone had ever seen her 
before, more tender, more sweet, more lovable, than 
it would be easy for me to tell. 
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And thus, as I have said, there came for him a 
fresh beauty in nature, a fresh interest and happi- 
ness in life, and the man who was so keen in detect- 
ing the secret springs of others' actions, never 
paused to ask what was the meaning of it all, whither 
he was drifting, how it must end. 

He basked in the sunshine, and he never thought 
of ihe night — he said to himself in the morning, " I 
shall see Miss Alton to-day," and if he did not see 
her, he was restless in the evening, longing for 
another sun to rise which should not set before he 
beheld her. He watched for her to come into 
church — when she went to London, or to stay with 
friends, he counted the hours till she should return 
— and yet still he never took his heart to task, and 
sifted the matter to the bottom. 

Afterwards he knew he had been afraid to do so 
— afraid as one is to open one's eyes and dispel a 
pleasant dream — afraid as a criminal may be to 
realize the morrow when he must go forth to meet 
his doom — but the hour came when the information 
he had declined to go to meet came to seek him, 
and it came in this wise. It was a winter's night, 
and he stood in the recess of a window listening to 
Miss Alton singing. 
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She sang beautifully, yet for a woman called 
" Joy " hers was the saddest voice that can well be 
conceived. It was the only thing sad about her, a 
tone and a cadence when she sat at the piano warbling 
her ballads that often brought tears into eyes where 
tears were rare visitors. 

All the day long, and for days before that, Andrew 
Hardell had been anxious and low-spirited. 

There were visitors at the Hall, and he saw little 
of Miss Alton in consequence. He beheld her 
walking, riding, chatting with others, and a sense 
of his own loneliness oppressed him. 

What was he to anyone — what right had he to 
expect anyone to think of him ? Even at dinner 
he did not now sit near her. One higher in the 
Church occupied his seat, and talked to her as he 
had been wont to talk. But still she did not quite 
forget her old friends, for she came up to him when 
the gentlemen joined the ladies, and asked if he 
were ill, and feared his neighbour at dinner had 
bored him. 

" I did the best I could for you," she said with a 
smile, " but these things are sometimes, like circum- 
stances, beyond our own control ;" and then she left 
him and sat down by request, to sing, while he took 
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up his position where he could watch her quietly, 
watch her and the group gathered around her at 
the piano. 

It was a moonlight night, and, half-concealed hy 
the heavy curtain, he stood, now looking at Miss 
Alton, now at the leafless trees and the bare earth, 
which but a few months before had seemed so beau- 
tiful. Ay, and something seemed going from out 
his life, as the summer glory had faded away off the 
landscape, for he felt wretched ; he was mad with 
love, though he would not own it ; he was racked 
with jealousy, though he could not define his sensa- 
tions. 

And still she sang on — on — and the moon sailed 
higher and higher into the heavens. Ballad after 
ballad, air after air, till at length some one peti- 
tioned for a particular song, which the girl seemed 
reluctant to sing. 

" Well, to please everyone, then," she said at 
length ; and this was the end of it : 



U ( 



We both are human, we both have a heart, 
Why stand we ever thus coldly apart — 
Alone— alone?"* 

and the music died away in a sort of moan, that 
seemed to have a sob in it 
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Alone — ^alone ! — it was all clear to the man in a 
moment ; the hour and the woman had come, and 
he knew he was in love at last 

He could not bear it ; he stole out of the room, 
and went away into the night, feeling more desolate 
and more lonely than when, in the first chapter of 
this story, he stood on Dervorgilla's Bridge, looking 
at the moonlight dancing over the waters of the 
Nith. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



DESOLATE. 



He must go ! that was his thought as he wandered 
on through the night. He must go, and leave be- 
hind him everything which was bright, and fair, and 
beautiful, and to be desired in his poor, dark, 
narrow life. That was the third night (he thought 
of all this stupidly, and without connection of any 
kind as he paced along) ; this was the third memo- 
rable night in his experience, and the other two 
came and associated themselves inseparably with it 
while he walked. 

As a couple of men may join a third, and travel 
the same road with him, so those nights now re- 
appeared, and took each an arm of this. Gleaming 
lights seen through crimson curtains, a confused 
group of men and women in evening dress, a voice 
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rising and falling, pathetic in its tones, beseeching 
in its entreaty ; these things lay behind, while side 
by side with the long country-lane bordered by 
beech-trees and evergreen, oak, and holly, he beheld 
the dark avenue on the way to New Abbey and the 
Nith — with Dumfries, to right and left — flowing on- 
wards to the Solway. He must go — where the 
Nith flowed away from all human habitation to the 
lonely, restless sea. He must go — from the light, 
from the music, from the hope, from the sound of 
women's voices, from the love of women's hearts, 
out into the silent night. He must go : not for him 
the white, circling arms, and the half-coy kiss, the 
love of wife, the prattle of children, the fullness of 
happiness, the rounded perfection of which existence 
is capable even here. 

Not for him. He knew what it all meant now — 
knew, that is, after a fashion ; knew just what life 
might once have held for him, and what it could 
never honestly hold now ; knew the great mystery of 
our being, comprehension of which comes to some 
early, to some late, to some never ; knew that no 
man holds the key of his own life ; knew that it is a 
woman who has the power to imprison or to give 
liberty ; to cloud with gloom the whole of the fairest 
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human experiences, or to flood with sunshine the 
darkest places of a roan's nature. 

He must go ; for the hour had come, and he 
loved. Grasping this truth ; seizing with one hand 
the uncertain future, and with the other the certain 
past, he wondered in a sort of dream how he, igno- 
rant of the trouble, and the bliss, and the despair of 
loving, had ever been able to preach so as to touch 
the souls of men. 

" As though anyone who has not fathomed the 
heart can reach the soul," he said to himself in after 
days. " As though this were not the very lesson 
of our Lord's coming ; except a man understand 
his fellow's humanity he cannot hope to save it." 

He had thought of his craft so exclusively and so 
long, that even in the first encounter with his grief 
he could not quite shake ofi* all memory of his 
priesthood. Like one who in delirium while speak- 
ing of foreign and incongruous subjects touches 
every now and then a remembered and familiar 
chord, so Andrew Hardell's mind, roaming that 
night through strange and unwonted paths, returned 
occasionally to the beaten road of his daily life, and 
marvelled how this fresh experience would aflect 
his future influence when he came to speak in the 
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years to come of loving and being beloved, of giving 
up everything most dear for the sake of God and a 
man's principles. 

Behold, reader ! this is not a novel of a stirring 
incident, or of rapid action following upon swift 
events ; rather, it is the story of one human being's 
feelings photographed even whilst they were fleeting 
by. 

For the man over-night was not the same man 
next morning. " I must go," was his mental cry, 
wandering through the quiet lanes. 

"I may stay," he considered next morning. 
The idol was dear to him, though she might never 
know of her worshipper, and he could not endure to 
tear himself away from the sight and the sound, the 
occasional presence and the constant " I may behold 
her," of the woman he loved. 

Into his poor home he carried this great jewel of 
price, and made an altar for it where he worshipped. 
Dear to him was it as a poet's first dream. What 
if the hope were hopeless : still the love was his. 
What if he saw no happy end to the story — the 
story remained part of his existence for all that 
What if life without her held nothing for him — 
without her he now knew it bad held less than 
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nothing ; it had not been living, and if one be in 
the flesh it is better to experience pain than to 
remain mute ; better the acute suffering than the 
dead body ; better to shriek aloud in the extremity 
of anguish than to lack sensation. 

Ah! well-a-day, it had come to this; come to 
this after the years, or perhaps, because of them. 
Spite of his convictions ; spite of his resolves ; spite 
of his poverty ; spite of his antecedents — he loved 
Joy Alton, and might have gone on loving her to 
the end, without an incident to break the monotony 
of such a story ; but that one evening in the early 
spring, when they were standing together by a 
flower-stand at the Hall, Joy gathered for him a 
rose-bud he admired, and as she gave, and he took 
it, their eyes met, and the secret so long concealed 
on the one side, so little suspected on the other, 
was plain to both at last. 

But for an instant the dark lashes were raised, — 
next moment they veiled averted eyes, whilst her 
cheek flushed scarlet: he loved her — she loved him. 
There was misery enough being conceived then for 
both of them if they could only have foreseen it. 

And then, though there was no word spoken, no 
sign made, he knew he must go ; he did not think, 
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he did not hesitate^ he knew. He was bound, in 
honour, in honesty, in chivalry, to step out of her 
path, and give the sunshine of a happier love a 
chance of flooding the future years of her life with 
beams of gladness. The sight of her had grown 
needful to him almost as the air he breathed, but 
he must walk out of his fool's paradise, and re- 
enter the life he ought never to have left. Into 
this he had drifted, as we all drift when we leave 
the safe track across this world's waters : when we 
abandon the preconceived plan, just because the 
fresh course seems pleasanter and easier. 

To his Maker the old, sad story was no secret, 
and for this reason he had been able to serve his 
Maker honestly and with all his heart ; but to men 
he was a deception and a fraud, and as such he had 
no right to mix amongst them, upon equal terms. 

He had been brave and bold in destroying the 
actual evidence against him, but he could be neither 
brave nor bold now that there remained that moral 
evidence of *' Not Proven," which no act of his could 
blot out of his past, or hide away from the sight of 
men in the future. 

With the old agony fresh upon him — keener, 
sharper even it might be than when he climbed 
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Criffel, and " tholed his assize " at Dumfries ; with 
a consciousness that all he had ever suffered over 
this business was as nothing to what he should still 
have to endure ; with a sense of loneliness and bitter 
desolation upon him, such as he had not experienced 
when he staggered out from the crowded Court- 
house, and crept away from the sight of his fellows ; 
when he stood looking at the reflexion of his 
haggard face in the mirror ; when he loitered under 
the trees, and hearkened to the voice of the singers 
floating down to him ; when he leaned over Dervor- 
gilla's Bridge, and watched the Nith flowing on, 
with the moonlight dancing in its waters ; when 
he passed the Commercial Hotel, and walked away 
into the darkness all alone — with a sharper agony, 
I say, with a keener sense of desolation than he ever 
before experienced, the man looked round his home 
that night and acknowledged that he must leave it 
It was but a poor, bare, narrow home, yet he had 
been happy there. Lord, how happy, Thou and 
he alone knew ! It was a mean, small house, filled 
with but few household goods, graced with but scant 
domestic treasures ; yet it had been his home for all 
that, — his quiet home to which he was wont to bring 
back thoughts of her; dreams — tender dreams, — 
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the tracery of a story, pitiful, yet exceeding beau- 
tiful — the memory of a face that wore sweet smiles 
for him. 

Well, it was over. He sat down and wrote to 
Mr. Dayntree, saying that as his health was now 
completely re-established, he should be glad to 
return to a more active sphere of labour, and 
requesting that gentleman to let him know if he 
heard of anything to suit. When he had finished 
the letter, he penned another to George Trelwyn, 
stating the same fact, though in somewhat fuller 
and different language. 

As to his Vicar, Andrew thought it best to give 
him notice of his intention to leave by word of 
mouth. He had experienced some kindness from 
Mr. Waymer, and it seemed to him that it would 
be better to go over to Garton, and have a talk 
about the matter, rather than attempt to open up 
the subject by letter. 

Having done and resolved so much, he tunied his 
chair towards the fire, and thought — thought as he 
had not done for many and many a day previously — 
of all that verdict had meant for him : of the virtual 
abnegation of self he had made when he changed 
names and. places with Anthony Hardell, and went 
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out, with a worse brand than that of criminal upon 
him, into the world. 

Concerning the murder of Kenneth Challerson 
there might have been two opinions, but concerning 
the fact of his feigned name, his long course of 
deception, there could be but one judgment. He 
had voluntarily chosen a path, and then refused to 
abide the consequences of having selected it. From 
first to last — from his first awful night at New 
Abbey, when he lay awake in the darkness, pictur- 
ing it stretched out by the road-side, to the evening 
when he sat by the fire at Eclin, his life had been 
one long mistake. 

Better, averted looks and eager whisperings, 
than friendship proffered in ignorance — hands out- 
stretched under a misconception. Better to have 
been known as a sort of moral ticket-of-leave man, 
against whom all respectable doors were closed, 
than, having gained employment and friends under 
false pretences, to live in dread of chance recog- 
nition, of the domiciliary visits of that vigilant 
detective, public opinion, of being ousted from the 
place where his weary feet had found rest, and 
driven back into the wilderness with the cry — " You 
are a deception and a lie," sounding in his ears. 
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He had thought of all this vaguely — he bad 
dreamt of it, — he had wakened in the night with 
tiie agony of discovery and disgrace on him ; and 
yet he never before beheld his actual position as 
he beheld it that evening. And this is just one 
of those things which people, as a rule, fail to 
understand, and judge uncharitably of their fellows 
accordingly. They cannot comprehend that a man 
should ever remain blind to facts which are palpable 
enough to them. They forget it is the spectator 
who sees the whole of the play, and grasps its 
meaning. They forget it is not he whose hand is 
upraised in battle, who is charging straight down 
on the enemy, that can best see the danger me- 
nacing him to right and left. They say he imui 
have known, he must have been conscious, unmind- 
ful of the fact that if he had but known he would 
have held aloof from the danger, and kept his feet 
from the flowery edge of that precipice over which 
he was ultimately dashed to pieces. 

Ah, friends, if it were matter of necessity for us 
all to know whither our steps were tending, the 
exact positions where, at any given period we stand, 
there would be but few stories written, but few 
crimes perpetrated, but few sins to be repented of. 
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We are human, we are impulsive, we are weak, 
we are sinful ; the mists of mortality blind us, the 
imperfections of our nature cramp us; our best 
light is darkness, our best aspirations but as the 
feeble outstretching of powerless hands, our highest 
resolves but as feathers dancing in the breeze. We 
would walk straight, but our wavering feet refuse 
to carry us whither we desire ; we would cleave to 
the right and keep our garments unspotted in .the 
sight of our Father which is in heaven, but the 
mud and the mire, the sin and the sorrow of that 
world, in the midst of which he has set us, soil 
the purity of those robes we thought to preserve 
unsullied, and we pass into the presence chamber of 
our Maker, weeping, " O God, Thou knowest, and 
it is Thou alone who dost." 

The most dangerous thief is not him against 
whose coming we draw bar and bolt, load our 
revolvers, and unchain our dogs. They are not 
those who, knowing what they mean, comprehend 
that we know it too ; rather it is the man whom we 
trust, and who trusting himself, drifts ; who means 
to replace, who intends no evil ; who takes — who 
does not steal ; who has no knowledge of himself, 
and yet to whom we say in the hour of his bitterest 
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oxtivmitT, ** But vou must have known," when all 
tho time the poor wretch did not know any more 
than oursoKess 

Givoiu that once a human being treading a dan-' 
gt^rtni:^ jvith realiies his position, he becomes a 
villain. ** And if he do not realize bis position ? " 
—the sagacious reader remarks at this point, " He 
i* a ftxJ ; ** which observation is so exhaustive, that 
tho argument may here be closed. 

SupjHVite tliat Andrew Hardell were a fool, wiser 
men haw boon fiX)ls before him ; suppose he were a 
criminaU he was made of the stuff out of which our 
more dangi^rous criminals are moulded. He bad 
called hinisi^lf courageous when he lay in Kirkcud- 
bright jail, but now he knew himself for what he 
was, a cowanl 6rst and last — a coward when he fled 
from tho dead — a coward when he toiled that sum- 
mer's day through gorse and heather to his hiding- 
place beside the Sol way — a coward when he an- 
swered Procurator Fiscal and Sheriff Substitute — 
a coward when he stuck to his falsehood before 
Lords Craigie and Glanlorn — a coward when he 
wrote to Madge and relieved her and himself 
from their mutual engagement — a coward when 
he resolved to leave England without speaking a 
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word of farewell to those who had been stanch 
to him — without clasping hands with the tried 
friends and the faithful mistress — a coward when 
he yielded to Anthony's persuasions and donned 
— an impostor — God's livery — a coward when, 
knowing he loved a woman he might never marry, 
he still, spite of his sense and his reason, remained 
where he could catch still a glimpse, and still 
another, of the one face which was to be to him 
from thenceforth the face of an angel, far removed 
as though already she were in heaven. 

But now he would be a coward no longer ; for 
her sake, ah 1 for hers — he would thrust the fruit 
from his touch— the goblet from his lips. For her 
sake I Behold, friends, the divinity of love ; how 
it hath power even to redeem our poor humanity — 
give strength to the weak, and decision to the 
wavering — sight to the blind, and swiftness to 
the lame. It can extinguish our selfishness, and 
refine our dross — it can make pain sweet, because 
by sufiering it we can spare pain to her we love — 
it can render the lonely stony road smooth and 
endurable, because by traversing it we can spare 
the dear feet we wot of weariness — the dear heart 
woe. 
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For her sake — when that sentence once becomes 
a part and parcel of a man's life, he has grasped 
the idea of a higher existence. For her sake — ^has 
no part or parcel in the story of a gross groTolling 
love. *' For my sake " it is, when the man thinks 
of his own fancy or folly, and his own fancy or folly 
only — for her sake, he says, when he comes to 
understand that there is a love on earth so paces 
even in its passion, it would pass through fire to 
keep the object of its affection for ever from the 
knowledge of sorrow. 

For her sake — for her dear sake, he felt strong 
enough to go. For her sake, he became kin with 
all who had ever loved — and as he sate by the 
hearth, thinking in the flickering firelight, he mar- 
velled whether Madge had ever cared for him as 
he cared for this girl, and if so, how it was now 
with her. 

While he thought, a great longing came upon 
him, a longing to see Madge once more — to know 
how it fared with his old child-wife, where she 
was, how she bore the changes and chances that 
had come to him since they last parted, a longing 
to talk to her freely and openly, perhaps to tell 
her all. He felt that night it would have done 
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him good to search her out, and talk to her in 
the hour of his trouble, as a man can never talk 
to a man, nor to the woman nearest and dearest, 
but only to a woman whom he trusts, yet does not 
fear. 

But he stifled the feeling almost before it came 
into existence. For her sake, he might never, he 
thought, clasp a woman's hand in friendship again. 

By reason of the knowledge which had come to 
him that day, he understood it would not do for 
Madge and himself to meet ; if Madge had loved 
him as he now felt sure was the case — 

He had chosen, and he must abide ; he had 
elected, and no fresh plan could be substituted. 

Dark lay the long road before him, but it must 
be traversed — the night was coming on — the night 
which followed so short a day — but yet the watches 
must be kept, and the hours counted — till — till 
what ? — should no dawn break for him in this world 
for ever ? 

And the man covered his face and wept. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



"farewell, my dear." 



The news tliat Mr. Hardell intended leaving fell 
upon Eclin like a thunderbolt. It was canvassed at 
the * Green Man,' it was discussed over Mrs. Pryce*s 
counter, it was mentioned in whispers in the church 
porch, it was talked of by the fanners as they 
wended their way across the green wheat fields 
home : — 

" After going and living by hisself," said one. 

" And planting that sight of trees," remarked 
another. 

** And staying among us so long," observed a 
third. 

" Visiting at the Hall, too," supplied a fourth. 

" Ah I my dear," Mrs. Pryce darkly stated, 
" that was the very reason. Mr. Alton, poor gen- 
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tieman, never saw till the last what was going on to 
my knowledge." And being pressed to state what 
had to her knowledge gone on, Mrs. Pryce re- 
luctantly stated, "not to be repeated for worlds 
you know," that Mr. Hardell had been caught 
kissing Miss Alton, by Miss Alton's papa, and that 
Mr. Alton had threatened to report him to the 
bishop, and have the "gownd" stripped from off 
his back, 

"Which is all a pack of lies together, Mrs. 
Pryce, ma'am," suggested one of her auditors ; 
" and whoever told you such a story ought to be 
ashamed of hisself. It is not ten minutes since 
I saw the Squire and Mr. Hardell shaking hands, 
quite familiar, over Mr. Hardell's garden gate." 

Which, statement was quite true ; the Squire and 
Mr. Hardell had been indulging in a long conversa- 
tion, whereof the result proved that prolonged shake- 
hands already mentioned. Mr. Alton had called to 
remonstrate, for the twentieth time, against the 
Curate's leaving, and to state that if deficient 
salary were, as he had reason to believe, the cause 
of Mr. Hardell's decision, he would gladly add an 
extra fifty to the honorarium. 

Then Andrew felt he must say or do something. 
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and accordingly he first said : " Would you mind 
walking in for a moment, Mr. Alton 7 I have 
something to tell you/' and when he had got the 
Squire into his sanctum, he added : — 

**Mine is a splendid home, is it not, Mr. 
Alton?" 

*• Comfortable — excessively snug — wonder how 
you have done it,'^ answered the visitor, politely. 

" Let us waive conventionalities," said the Curate, 
" and simply look at facts : you ask me why I have 
elected to leave Eclin, and you offer — generously — 
to increase my salary. In reply, I ask you first to 
look at this poor cottage — at those bare walls — ^you 
know what such things mean to any man." 

*'I can understand that you look forward to 
promotion to a comfortable living," replied the 
Squire. 

" No, Mr. Alton, I do not — whatever my dreams 
may once have been, they are prosaic enough now 
— the opportunity to earn my bread — the ability to 
serve my Master, these things are all I can expect 
— and these things ought to be sufficient for God's 
servants — but — I am speaking to you as I never 
expected to speak to any man, these things were 
not sufficient for me." 
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" What would have been sufficient ? " asked Mr. 
Alton, though already he half apprehended the 
answer which was coming. 

"A wife — my wife — the woman I should have 
striven to gain, but that something wider than the 
widest sea lay between us. I love your daughter, 
Mr. Alton," the Curate added fiercely, " and you 
now know why, if you offered me five hundred a 
year instead of fifty, I could not remain in Eelin." 

" You have not told me this with any hope of 
gaining my consent, I trust," said the Squire. 

" Decidedly not," was the reply ; " had there 
been the slightest chance of your consent, or rather 
had it been within the bounds of possibility that I 
could ever ask your consent, I should not have 
made up my mind to leave Eclin. It is a trial for 
me to leave it--over and above the feeling I have — 
for — for her ; the place has been a home, more of 
a home than any I ever expected to know again. 
This .poor room seems small and scanty to you, 
Mr. Alton, but to me it has often seemed, by reason 
of its peacefulness, as the antechamber of heaven 
itself. I am going away not of my own free will — 
but by reason of the inexorable necessity ; and I 
have told you all this because, perhaps, it was 
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honest to tell, and because, also, it has been a relief 
to me to do so." 

There ensued a pause — then Mr. Alton said : 
"Doesn't my daughter know — or — suspect?'^ 

^* I am afraid so, and that is the fear which 
drives me away. While I could keep all know- 
ledge from her, what did my wretched secret 
matter? It hurt no one but myself, and it was 
such — happiness — to be with her — I would not have 
had her know it," he went on vehemently, " I would 
never have had her troubled by pity or regret — I 
should never have spoken, never have told her — 
I never did — and yet I think she knows — and so I 
am going." 

"I trust Joy has nothing to reproach herself 
with in this matter," Mr. Alton began ; " some- 
times people have mistaken her manner and 
imagined " 

" Miss Alton has never led me astray," Andrew 
eagerly interrupted; "I have not mistaken her 
manner. I never regarded her but as one as far 
beyond my reach as though she were a queen 
seated on her throne, and I a beggar by the way- 
side ; only when the beggar comes to understand 
that though his tongue be silent, his face may tell 
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tales, he rises, and weary and worn though he be, 
takes himself away from all chance of giving offence 
or causing sorrow." 

" I am very much concerned about all this," the 
Squire said, with a disturbed look, " and I am very 
sorry for you." 

" Nay," Andrew returned, " do not let ray 
trouble grieve you : I ahall not leave here with a 
broken heart — I shall only carry away with me a 
fairer, brighter memory than ever found a resting- 
place [in my heart before — knowledge of such a 
feeling was what my life wanted, and it is better 
for our knowledge to be perfected in sorrow than 
for us not to know at all. When she — is — happily 
married, as I pray she will marry some one worthy 
of her, and suitable in every respect — ^I shall still 
think about this happy time — just as I think of it 
now, and bless her for the gleam of sunshine she 
poured across a path that for years and years had 
been dark to me as night." 

" Why should such darkness have fallen to your 
lot ? " asked Mr. Alton. " It is not natural for a 
man] of your age to have experienced such heavy 
trouble as you seem to point at." 

" Trouble is of no age," Andrew answered ; " a 
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man is never either too young or too old to get into 
a mess from which he cannot hope to extricate 
himself." 

Afterwards recalling this conversation, the Curate 
and the Squire both knew that these words might 
almost have been spoken prophetically, but that any 
future meaning lay hidden in them, never occurred 
to either while they stood together by the window, 
looking at the clustering roses that peeped in 
through the open casement and filled the small 
room with fragrance. 

** Are you in debt?" Mr. Alton at length asked 
abruptly. 

" I do not owe a sovereign in the world," Andrew 
answered. 

" Have you made a foolish marriage ?** 
" I never have been and I never shall be married 
to anyone," the Curate replied. 

*'Have you got into any entanglement out of 
which money could help you ? '* 

" No," Andrew said simply ; and there was 
another silence which Mr. Alton broke by remark- 
ing :— 

" Then if you are clear of all these things, what 
QO you mean by having got into a mess, out of 
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which you can never hope to extricate your- 
self?" 

"I was speaking generally, not individually," 
Andrew answered ; " but individually I have ex- 
perienced a trouble, the shadow of which can never 
pass away from my life, and which must of necessity 
keep me for ever a poor lonely man. And now, 
Mr. Alton, I have been frank with you — frank, not 
merely because I feel deeply the kindness you have 
shown me since I came here, but also because hope 
and I parted in sorrow many a day ago. Had it 
not been for this, I might, even as I am, have 
dared to look up and to look forward/' 

He said this steadily, so steadily and determinedly 
that Mr. Alton turned and scrutinized him un- 
easily. 

Interpreting his expression rightly, Andrew went 
on — 

" You need not be uneasy — I am going. Had I 
not utterly purposed leaving — had even an idea of 
venturing further been lurking in my mind, I should 
not have told you what I have ; you may set your 
mind at rest, I would not stay here, now, even if 
you asked me to do so." 

Which sentence, of course, ended the matter. 
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and rendering all further inquiry and discussion 
useless, jMr. Alton shortly after took his leave, and 
it was when Andrew accompanied him to the garden 
gate that the hand-shaking, duly reported in 
Mrs. Pryce's shop, took place. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

HOW COULD HE GO? 

Much exercised in spirit, Mr. Alton, after his 
interview with Andrew Hardell, slowly wended 
his way back to the Hall. When men have once 
passed the age at which feminine sugar-plums seem 
desirable articles of food, they fail, as a rule, to 
see the beauty or to recognize the utility of a flirt's 
nature — indeed, it may fairly be questioned whether 
at any age a man admires a flirt, unless he be in 
love with her himself; but then, as men usually 
entertain a tendresse for those women who lay them- 
selves out to please, that argument falls to the 
ground, and need not be pursued here. 

That fathers, however, whether stern or demon- 
strative — whether strict or indulgent — prefer the 
absence of any flirting tendencies in their daughters. 
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is undeniable. Even if the mother fail to see the 
full enormity of Agatha's proceedings — ^if, in fact, 
she be foolish enough to imagine Agatha, by en- 
couraging a score of suitors, is treading a path 
which cannot fail to conduct her to wealth, happi- 
ness, and a good settlement, the male author of that 
young lady's being always realizes the full enormity 
of her transgressions, and frequently even remon- 
strates with her on the subject. 

The fact is, men have the same objection to see 
their daughters playing at fast and loose with de- 
voted suitors, as they have to see their children 
pulling the legs and wings off flies. There is an 
amusement and a fascination to the darlings in both 
cases, no doubt — but to dispassionate observers 
there seems a trifling amount of cruelty likewise; 
further, the whole business of flirting cannot but 
suggest to the male mind the danger that is re* 
ported to lurk in trusting children and fools with 
edge tools. Of course harm may happen neither to 
the lady nor her admirers — they may all come off 
sound and with never a scratch upon them; but 
then, on the other hand, one may receive a mortal 
wound — such things have occurred ere now, and 
for this reason, if for no other, paterfamilias would 
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prefer Agatha to lay down her sword and other 
munitions of war, and, accepting some honest man, 
forget the questionable conquests — the dearly-pur- 
chased admiration of her early youth. 

Further, as a rule, men want their daughters 
to marry quite as much, or more, than mothers 
do. 

With the latter the desire for their daughters to 
settle well originates quite as much in their wish 
for the articles they have with considerable difficulty, 
and after an amount of exertion no one but them- 
selves can realize, brought to perfection, to go off 
well in the matrimonial market. They wish, also, 
that their girls should " settle " as rapidly as the 
maidens of their next-door neighbour ; so that 
when Mrs. Brown announces the impending mar- 
riage of her first-born, Mrs. Smith can reply, with 
modest pride, '* I am so glad, dear ; and now I may 
tell you Araminta is engaged, and that the wedding 
will take place in June." 

With Mr. Smith the feeling is, however, slightly 
different ; knowing more of the world, perhaps, than 
his wife, though that worthy lady, of course, never 
could be induced to think so — ^aware that much of 
a woman's happiness depends on her marrying 
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young and marrying suitably — conscious, spite of 
Mrs. Smith's expressed belief that she could have 
done much better than accept him — ^her life has 
proved both very easy and very desirable, he feels 
naturally anxious that whilst a girl's chance remains 
— ^whilst she is young, pretty, and attractive enough 
to pick and choose, she should make her choice, and 
abide by it — that she should not ruin her prospects 
by a dozen objectless flirtations — that she should 
prefer being the love, comfort, wife of some honest 
man, rather than the cruel mistress of a hundred 
sighing suitors, or the belle of a whole shire. 
Prospectively, the mau beholds her a faded, 
wrinkled, lonely old maid, or else the bride of 
some one for whom she does not care a straw, 
whom she has taken as the man in the story took 
the gnarled and crooked stick at the end of his 
ramble through the wood, where he had beheld 
straight young saplings and smooth branches--— all 
of which he passed by, thinking he should meet 
with something better, and then when he came to 
that, with something better still. 

All this, Mr. Alton thought about as he walked 
leisurely back to the house. With all his heart 
and with all his soul he had long wished Joy mar- 
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Tied, and now he wished more devoutly than ever 
that she might meet some one she could fancy, so 
that her slaughter amongst male hearts might cease. 
He did not blame her, indeed, for how could she 
help being attractive ? the very qualities which 
made him love her so much won for her also that 
different kind of love — one demonstration of which 
he was even then lamenting. No, Joy could not 
help it, but none the less — nay, rather all the more 
— he hoped she would soon marry. 

He was sick of it, as a brave man may grow sick 
at the sight of useless carnage. He knew he should 
regret the day which took his child away from him ; 
and yet, seeing what havoc she was making with her 
own life and the lives of others, he longed for a 
day to be fixed that should end it all, and change 
Miss Alton into Mrs. Somebody, who could not be 
asked in marriage any more. 

This affair of Andrew's seemed indeed the last 
drop in his cup. The very hopelessness of the 
man's love, his honesty in confessing it, the strength 
and righteousness of his resolution, the very despair 
of his repressed manner, had all affected Mr. Alton 
as no mere love-tale had ever touched him before. 
He liked the Curate, and the Curate had been 
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whom she cared a great deal, and that she was 
fretting herself ill at thought of his departure. 
She wanted to learn for certain why he was 

t 

going. She was resolved that if she could keep 
him at Eclin, he should not leave it ; she had never 
known what it was to be disappointed in her life, 
and now — now when something more valuable, as it 
seemed to her, than life, was at stake, should she 
let herself be thwarted ? 

No. Joy, who had never found any of her sweet 
fancies crossed, came down the next morning after 
Mr. Alton's interview with Andrew Hardell, look- 
ing so bewitchingly lovely, and dressed in such 
exquisite taste, that the Squire, who was accustomed 
to be accurately frank with his daughter — painfully 
straightforward as is the fashion of such men — 
allowed her to examine and cross-examine him to 
such good effect, that, spite of his good intentions 
and firm resolves never to let Joy into the secret, 
she wormed out of him what had been indeed the 
talk of the village, viz. that Andrew was going 
away for love of her, — and because he knew such 
love to be as hopeless as dishonourable. 

Then the young lady set her brains to work to 
think how she could keep Andrew near the Hall. 
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curacy ? It seems a pity for him to leave a place 
where he says he has been comfortable, and where 
he is so much liked, merely because of this piece of 
folly, which he will soon get over." 

" My dear Joy," answered her father, who never 
suspected how her heart was fluttering as she 
uttered the foregoing hypocritical sentence, "we 
cannot remain away for ever ; and this * foUy,^ as 
you call it, might re-commence on our return — if, 
indeed, it ceased during your absence. You must 
remember this is not a mere affair of ' loving and 
riding away.' Mr. Hardell is not a man to take an 
impression easily, and his unfortunate attachment 
has affected him seriously. It is not merely far 
better for him to leave Eclin — it is essential he 
should do so. He will be happier and safer away 
from you ; and whilst he does remain near us, I 
wish, Joy, you would not walk so much into the 
village. He cannot avoid meeting you, and you 
ought not to render his leaving any harder than it 
must naturally be. I have been frank with you 
over this business, and you should remember you 
are not a child, and be considerate accordingly." 

" I will try to be," Joy agreed — " I will, indeed." 
But though she said this with outward quietness, 
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once she was in her own room, and had locked and 
double-locked the door, she flung herself on a coucb, 
and wept as if her heart would break. 

I wish I had courage to tell papa," she sobbed ; 
but I have been such a hypocrite all through. 
Oh 1 I wish — I wish — *' and the thing she wished 
was that Mr. Hardell would speak to her. "I 
should not mind confessing, if he would only do 
hb part ; and I could manage to get papa's consent 
in time — I know I could." 

She was having her turn then. She had made 
many a strong heart ache ; and now when the pain 
came she felt she could not endure it. If the man 
loved her, why did he not speak ? Was he a fool, 
to go away and make no sign ? Was he a coward, 
to leave without even making a struggle to win 
her ? Why did he not try to see her ? Why did 
he not come to the Hall ? 

" If I were a man and loved a woman, I would 
soon let her know it," Joy mentally exclaimed ; and 
considering she was but a woman, she had certainly 
done her best to acquaint Mr. Hardell with the fact 
that she felt more than a preference for him. 

All of which Mr. Alton failed to see. 

That his daughter, who had refused so many 
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desirable offers — who had said "No I" to men 
handsome and wealthy and well-born — should have 
conceived an affection for this man, who did not 
possess apparently one quality likely to win favour 
in a lady's eyes, was a catastrophe the reality of 
which never entered his mind, and he had no object 
in warning Joy to keep out of the Curate's path 
beyond his desire to spare Mr. Hardell useless pain. 

That his daughter was merciless in her triumphs 
he knew by long experience ; that she lacked also 
the capacity to comprehend the amount of pain she 
inflicted he was beginning to fear. 

" She must have given him encouragement." The 
Squire always, when reflecting upon the subject, 
came back to that point; for, as I have said, he 
was well acquainted with Joy's flirting propensities, 
and had known many of the consequences those 
propensities entailed, and be felt most earnestly 
thankful when, one day meeting Mr. Hardell, that 
gentleman said — 

" It is all settled about my leaving, Mr. Alton, 
and I go next week. My old Vicar has very kindly 
asked me to return to him * till I get something 
better ; ' and Essex Marsh is just fitted for me and 
I for it.'' 
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"I need not say that I am sorry," the Squire 
replied ; ^^ both because you are going, and because 
of the reason that has influenced your decision. If 
at any time or in any way I can serve you, pray 
remember it will be a pleasure to me to do so. 
And," he added, seeing a wistful look in the Curate's 
eyes, " will you not spend your last evening at the 
Hall ; I am certain my daughter would like it, and 
we dine at seven?" 

That night Joy came down arrayed for conquest 
Never before had Andrew felt how far removed she 
was from him, as when he saw her in all her youth 
and beauty gliding about the large drawing-room, 
sitting at the head of her father's table, dressed as 
even on great occasions he had never seen her 
tricked out before. 

Mr. Alton noticeli her attire with manifest dis- 
approval. It was just one of the things he felt she 
ought not to have done, and he said aloud before 
the Curate, " Why, Joy, how does it happen you 
have treated us to so much finery ? " 

*' Finery — oh, my dress!" Joy answered, care- 
lessly, but blushing, nevertheless. " It will be out of 
fashion before we come back again, and I thought you 
might as well have the benefit of seeing it once again." 
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prefer Agatha to lay down her sword and other 
munitions of war, and, accepting some honest man, 
forget the questionable conquests — the dearly-pur- 
chased admiration of her early youth. 

Further, as a rule, men want their daughters 
to marry quite as much, or more, than mothers 
do. 

With the latter the desire for their daughters to 
settle well originates quite as much in their wish 
for the articles they have with considerable difficulty, 
and after an amount of exertion no one but them- 
selves can realize, brought to perfection, to go oflF 
well in the matrimonial market. They wish, also, 
that their girls should " settle " as rapidly as the 
maidens of their next-door neighbour ; so that 
when Mrs. Brown announces the impending mar- 
riage of her first-born, Mrs. Smith can reply, with 
modest pride, " I am so glad, dear ; and now I may 
tell you Araminta is engaged, and that the wedding 
will take place in June." 

With Mr. Smith the feeling is, however, slightly 
different ; knowing more of the world, perhaps, than 
his wife, though that worthy lady, of course, never 
could be induced to think so — ^aware that much of 
a woman's happiness depends on her marrying 
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sorry when, after coflFee had been served in the 
drawing-room, Andrew rose to go. 

A few minutes after he had bidden them all good- 
bye. He had shaken hands once again with Mr. 
Alton, who accompanied him to the ball door, and 
was walking in the twilight, with a suffocating feel- 
ing in his throat and a mist before his eyes, straight 
away from Heaven. 

Bitter enough were his thoughts as he left the 
house which contained everything that now seemed 
dear, or precious, or to be desired in life. 

" Never again," he reflected, " never again, most 
likely, should he set eyes on her more ; never again 
behold her face, — which was the face in all the 
world to him." She had liked him a little ; strange 
as it seemed even to his comprehension, he felt cer- 
tain she had done so ; and given the chances that 
other men possessed, he believed he might have 
won her ; but now she would forget him naturally ; 
he would drift out of her life even when a little 
time had gone ; she would scarcely remember him 
as a casual acquaintance. She had not seemed to 
be grieved at his leaving ; she had touched his hand, 
and hoped he would be happy at Essex Marsh, and 
come to see them sometimes, and that was all — no. 
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not quite all : she smiled, and her smile then — her 
sunny, careless smile — was worse than a frown 
could have been. 

"How could she smile when he was going; — 
going, as she must have known, all for love of 
her. How heartless women were — how cold — how 
thoughtless. How utterly " 

But the sentence never was finished, for just as he 
arrived at that point in his condemnation of the 
fairer and weaker part of creation, there was a 
rustling of the bushes close at hand, he heard his 
own name softly uttered, and next moment Joy 
appeared from a side path and stood beside him. 

" Come with me for a moment," she said, and 
the pair walked a few steps aside from the main 
avenue, and stood sheltered by the trees from 
observation, had there been anyone at hand to 
observe. 

" I could not let you go," Joy began, and there 
was a "music of tears" in her voice, "without 
telling you how sorry I am, — how I shall always 
remember, always for ever, so true and kind a 
friend. Must it be so ? — must you go ? " 

He knew well enough what she meant — knew 
that had he only said, " Joy, I love you," she would 
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bare promised then and there to be bis wife. For a 
minute bis purpose wavered — for a minute, one wild 
minute, be longed to take her in his arms, and 
whisper, "No, I will never leave you, unless you 
bid me do so!" for a minute — during which the 
agony and temptation of a lifetime seemed battling 
together — ^he could not speak, but stood silent, 
fighting with himself 

Then be said, and his voice sounded harsh, by 
reason of the very restraint he was putting on bis 
words and feelings — 

" It must be so — I must go." 

It was her last venture, and it had failed. With 
something between a sob and a moan, she turned 
and flitted away through the gathering darkness — 
while Andrew, stretching out his arms after the 
retreating figure, cried aloud, as though she could 
hear him — 

" Farewell, my dear — farewell for ever! '* 

He bad heard her sing those words in the days 
departed, and he used them now as we are all apt 
to employ some remembered sentences when our 
minds are too much anguished to shape thoughts 
into sentences for themselves. 
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And she went sobbing through the darkness — 
knowing she had done more than most women 
would have ventured, only to find her love, for 
some inscrutable reason, rejected. 

" What can it mean ? " she asked herself, in a 
perfect passion of despair. " If he love me at all 
— how could he go ? — how could he ? " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MADGE. 

How could he go? Ah, he knew how for very 
love of her, how because she was dearer to him 
than any human being had ever been before, or 
might ever be again, he felt constrained to leave 
her, and pass on his way lonely and broken-hearted. 
He thought himself honest and self-denying, 
when without a real pang he parted from Madge 
Forster, but now he understood the difference ; 
comprehended that had he loved Madge as he 
loved this girl, he could not have gone without 
some explanation. And then also it came to him 
that if the attachment he felt for the dear sweet 
face of her who made home so pleasant at Lang- 
more, had been anything resembling the wild, pas- 
sionate devotion he entertained for Joy Alton, his 
life must have proved different. 
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" I could have told her," he thought, " and she 
would have understood and been merciful — but, 
oh I my God, how I deceived myself, and wronged 
that angel." 

And thus, whilst he walked through the night, 
though Joy Alton was the key-note of his medi- 
tations, the real theme of every emotion he expe- 
rienced, still, as in some fantastic musical arrange- 
ment we occasionally hear a second air running 
through the accompaniment while subordinate to 
the principal melody, one portion of his mind 
always seemed reverting to Madge Forster, whilst 
the other brooded over the love, and the hope, and 
the joy he had renounced when he let the girl 
who was so womanly as almost in her love for him 
to have forgotten her womanhood, flit away from 
him, ignorant that his heart was breaking because 
he worshipped her as he had never thought to wor- 
ship anything save his God. 

As some women never understand how devotedly 
they have been loved till their turn comes, and they 
experience the sleepless nights and the heart- 
breaking days that ensue when they meet with 
the arbiter of their fate ; so this man had always, 
till he was in love himself, failed to realize all 
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Madge might have and did suflFer, when the lover 
of her youth — the man to whom she was engaged, 
around whom every hope of her future life clung, 
left her — as he now saw she must have thought — 
without any suflScient reason — without even the 
clasped hand and the lingering kiss, and the close 
embrace, and the tearful farewell — ** for ever/' 

"I have sinned," Andrew Hardell said to his 
own soul, " against that girl through ignorance ;" 
and he felt very bitter both towards himself and the 
life which had left him so senselessly ignorant as 
unwittingly to injure any woman's prospects, while, 
thinking of Joy Alton, he walked home to the 
house he was to leave on the morrow. 

" I only hope she has married ere this, well and 
happily ;" and then in a stupid sort of way he fell to 
calculating how old Madge was, and thinking how 
changed she must be from the little girl he remem- 
bered flitting hither and thither about the pai'sonage 
grounds at Langmore. 

It was quite dark when he reached the village, so 
dark that at first he did not notice a man who stood 
leaning over his gate, waiting apparently for the 
Curate's return ; indeed, it was not until the stranger, 
stepping a little aside, said interrogatively. 
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" Mr. Hardell, I believe ? " that Andrew became 
aware of his presence. 

" My name is Hardell," the Curate replied. 

" I called earlier in the evening," the other ex- 
plained ; " but your servant told me you were gone 
out to dinner, and further, that you were leaving 
Eclin to-morrow morning.. Under the circum- 
stances, as I have come all the way from London 
to see you, I thought you would pardon my return- 
ing even at an unseasonable hour. I want to have 
five minutes' conversation with you particularly." 

'* Will you walk in ? " Andrew answered, a great 
dread as to what his visitor might have to say filling 
his heart. The years had made no difierence to him 
in this respect, in his fear and horror of having the 
old wound touched; and on the special night of 
which I am speaking, the past had been very pre- 
sent with him—that past that had made such a 
shipwreck of his life. 

"May I inquire your name?" he added, as they 
entered his little sitting-room. " I do not recollect 
ever having had the pleasure of seeing you before ; " 
and while he spoke he removed the shade from his 
lamp, and looked fixedly at his visitor, who in turn 
looked curiously at him. 
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" I am Herbert Spencer," was the reply ; ** but 
as you are not in the least degree likely to know 
who Herbert Spencer is, I may add that the late 
Mr. Forster, of Langmore, and my mother, were 
half-brother and sister, and I am therefore cousin 
to Miss Forster, whom you may, perhaps, re- 
member." 

*'I remember her perfectly," the Curate an- 
swered ; " for I spent many a happy day in Lang- 
more Vicarage." 

"You heard, doubtless, of Mr. I^orsters death?" 
the other proceeded, taking, at the same time, the 
seat Andrew offered. 

"Yes," Mr. Hardell replied. "I was very 
sorry to hear so good a man was lost to the 
world. My late Vicar in Essex Marsh told me 
about it." 

There was a visible constraint in his host's man- 
ner that disconcerted the visitor, and made what 
he had come so far to say not easy of utterance ; 
and accordingly, after Mr. HardelFs last set speech, 
there ensued an awkward silence, which was at 
length broken by the Curate's saying, 

" Miss Forster is well, I trust ? " 

"Quite well, thank you," her cousin replied. 
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then went on desperately — "Mr. Hardell, I have 
come from London to speak to you confidentially 
on a subject which lies very near to my heart. 
You knew Madge before I ever knew her — you 
must have been acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of her most unhappy engagement to your 
friend, Mr. Andrew Hardell — also with the fact 
that he left England after having released her from 
her engagement, without either personal farewell 
or the slightest explanation of his conduct. I 
believe Miss For^ter wrote to you, enclosing a letter 
for him, which she requested you to forward, but as 
she never received a reply from you, I am inclined 
to suppose the packet miscarried." 

" No," the Curate answered. " I received her 
letter, but I judged my best and kindest course 
was not to answer it. I thought it my duty to 
leave the matter as my friend had left it. I con- 
sidered she was more likely soon to forget a man 
who was never worthy of her, if all channels of com- 
munication were closed entirely. I may have been 
wrong in my judgment, but I acted for the best ; 
and I hope it has turned out as I hoped it might, 
and that she has long since forgotten my unhappy 
friend, and formed another attachment." 
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"She has not," Herbert Spencer said eagerly, 
" and that is the very point on which I wished to 
speak to you. She has spent all these years 
faithful to the memory — for it can be little more 
than the memory— of a man who, I am satisfied, 
never cared for her. Not merely is she still fond 
of him, but the very chivalry of her nature, the 
very pity which most women feel, I suppose, for a 
man who has been in any way unfortunate makes 
her cling so strongly to the recollection of her 
attachment, that it seems impossible for the idea of 
any other love being substituted entering her mind." 

"Some one does love and would win her, then?" 
Andrew questioned. " Is it you ? " 

"I wanted to marry her years ago," the other 
answered ; and hearing this, Mr. Hardell rose and 
walked up and down the room. He could not 
understand why all this had come upon him then 
— why, when his own strength was taxed almost 
beyond what it could bear, he should be called 
upon to carry another burden; but he was called 
upon to do so — to endure the old racking agony of 
having his frightful past made manifest to his 
understanding — of mentally beholding the tragedy 
enacted beneath the arching trees played out once 
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more before his eyes. It all surged up before him 
as he paced the limits of his small apartment— the 
night passed at New Abbey — the walk over Criffel 
— the awful day spent in wandering beside the 
Solway — the weeks dragged on in Kirkcudbright 
jail — the journey up to Dumfries — the forty-eight 
hours he spent in confinement there — the crowded 
Court-house — the weary trial — the alternations of 
hope and despair — the time when, in the dim light, 
he sat waiting to hear his fate — the stupid sort of 
non-comprehensiop with which he listened to the 
accursed verdict that stamped him socially, 
though not criminally, for life as a murderer — 
these things, which he sometimes deluded himself 
into believing were dead and buried, arose like 
ghosts, and came trooping out of the darkness of 
the weary, weary past into the present of the man 
who had suffered so much and tried so hard to 
cast aside all earthly considerations, and remember 
only the Master to whose service he was con- 
secrated. 

At that moment his way was very dark to him. 
He had just cast aside all chance of a love that 
might even yet have flooded his life with sunshine 
— and in a moment he was called upon to contem- 
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plate the desolation wrought in another existence, 
which he now understood had been, through his 
act and by his deed, passed in almost a more utter 
desolation — in even a more sickening hopelessness 
than his own. 

Now he beheld which way in the past his duty 
had lain, and wherein from the very first his error 
consisted; and even then it crossed his mind that 
perhaps it might still be his duty to go straight off 
next day to Madge, and tell her all, and if she, 
knowing all, were still willing to link her lot to his 
— marry her. 

" Marry her 1 " a jibing spirit seemed to shriek in 
his ear, as this idea occurred to him. "What 
have you to give her? Where is the heart that 
knew no other love ; that might have been content 
itself, and made her content also — ignorant of the 
power and the might of an absorbing passion ; 
innocent of all consciousness of that idolatry which 
no man can feel twice, and which some men feel 
never ? Better let the girl wed this man who can 
offer her at least an unsullied name, and a heart 
in which she will find no rival, than link her future 
to that of one whose life is a lie, who is liable at 
any moment to be cast from even the poor position 
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he occupies, and branded as a murderer and an 
impostor." 

Pleasant thoughts these for him, as he paced up 
and down, with head bent down, and hands clasped 
behind his back, while Herbert Spencer sat watch- 
ing him, marvelling much at his host's manner, and 
wondering what was to come next. 

Then suddenly the Curate stood still beside the 
table, and said — 

" She is in love with an ideal, and you wish that 
ideal destroyed. How am I to help you?'* 

" By telling me something of the reasons which 
induced Andrew Hardell to leave her and England 
as he did." 

"That would not assist your object," the other 
answered. " Even were I disposed to gratify your 
— I will not say curiosity — but desire for informa- 
tion, all I could tell would not advance your suit 
one iota. But this may. I assure you, that 
Andrew Hardell was never worthy of the love 
Madge Forster gave him ; that he never loved her 
as she deserved to be loved ; that had he done so 
he could not have left her without explanation ; and 
that the affection she alone should have owned, is 
given elsewhere." 

VOL. n. T 
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"To Mrs. Challerson — ahl I always thought 
that the true solution of the enigma," said Herbert, 
eagerly, 

" I deny your right to cross-examine me," An- 
drew replied : be bad never felt himself such a liar 
and impostor as at that moment ; he had never so 
winced over the torture as then, when he was 
questioned on Madge's behalf by Madge's lover: 
"but what I have told you is literally the truth, 
and if any assurance of mine could convince Madge 
that in losing her lover she really experienced a 
gain, I would entreat you to carry it to her ; but 
she would doubt me and my assurance, natu- 
rally " 

"She went over to hear you preach in Essex 
Marsh," the other suggested, " but you were absent." 

"The place did not suit my health, and I was 
often absent," the Curate answered; whilst his 
heart almost stood still, thinking what a narrow 
escape that was, and yet almost wishing Madge had 
seen and known him worthless, and so cast the 
dream of her life away ; " but it could serve no 
good purpose for me to see Miss Forster," he went 
on; "the interview could not fail to be painful, 
and it would be impossible for me to tell her more 
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than I have told you. The man was not worth 
remembering," he finished, almost fiercely. "He 
was a coward, and his whole life has been a decep- 
tion and a lie." 

"You go farther than I should have ventured 
to do," Herbert said, surprised and startled at 
this sudden vehemence, " and yet you are, or were, 
at one time, his friend." 

" True, and if you wish to hear the worst of any 
man, come to his friends to learn it," Andrew 
answered bitterly. " Nevertheless, sir, what I tell 
you is the fact — Andrew Hardell deceived himself 
as well as others — therein lies his sole excuse. 
Were I to tell you the whole story through from 
first to last as I know It, you might pity, but you 
would also despise him, and you would know for 
yourself what I now tell you, that it is impossible 
he should ever let any innocent girl join her lot 
to his. Were he standing here this moment he 
would repeat my words as solemnly as I do myself. 
And now, if we have done with a painful subject, 
I will order supper — that is, supposing my poor 
larder can furnish such a thing — ^I can give you 
a bed also, if you are disposed to he satisfied with 
humble quarters." 

T 2 
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"Thank you,** Herbert replied, "but I must 
get back to St. Mark's to-night, as I want to return 
to LfOndon by the first express to-morrow." 

"You will have bread and salt with me, how- 
ever," Andrew suggested, almost nervously. 

"If not troubling you too much, for you have 
confirmed my own impression, and dealt more 
frankly by me than I had any right to expect." 

" Have I, really," the Curate answered ; and 
there was a quiet sarcasm in his tone which Mr. 
Spencer thought of often in the after-days ; and 
further he considered within himself, as he drove 
back after supper to St. Mark's, that Mr. Anthony 
Hardell had really told him nothing which he 
desired to know. 

" There is a mystery also about that gentleman's 
life, or I am greatly mistaken," decided Mrs Spen- 
cer next morning, while he thought over the inter- 
view, as the express hurried him back to town ; 
" and he bears Mr. Andrew Hardell no good will, 
I am confident. Yet his is a nice face — the face 
of a man who has suflFered. What a tangle the 
whole aflFair is — and oh, Madge, my darling, how I 
wish you were out of it, and belonged to me — me 
only. And if I only could prove Mr. Andrew 
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Hardell to have been, as his friend says, unworthy 
of so much devotion, I think I might have a chance 
— my love." 

Thinking of these things, Mr. Spencer walked 
briskly from the station up to his office, at the door 
of which he met a friend. 

'^ I am so glad to see you,^' observed the latter. 
*^ I have not a minute to spare, as I want to catch 
the Portsmouth train ; but such a curious thing has 
happened. You remember talking to me once about 
a man called Hardell, who rather stood in your 
way with a certain fair lady. Well, I met an old 
college chum of mine last night, just back from 
India, who told me he married that very man to a 
widow in St. Swithin's Church, before he went to a 
chaplaincy at a station near Madras. Make your 
game, my dear boy, therefore, and ask me to the 
breakfast. Good-bye." 

" One word," Herbert entreated. " Can I see 
that clergyman ? " 

" Certainly, as often as you like, when I return. 
Are you not grateful ? Good-bye, once more.'' 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

AT ST. swrmiK's. 

When a man is satisfied himself concerning con- 
clusions, he is not apt to he over-fastidious or hyper- 
critical about premises, and therefore it will hardly 
surprise anyone that Herbert Spencer walked back 
to his home, on the evening succeeding the events 
narrated in the previous chapter, perfectly satisfied 
in his own mind as to facts following: — 

First — That Mr. Anthony Hardell was quite 
right in his estimate of Mr. Andrew Hardells cha- 
racter. 

Second — That Andrew had married Mrs. Chal- 
lerson; and 

Third — That his way was now clear with regard 
to Madge. 

For all of which reasons he informed his mother 
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that he meant to walk round and see Madge, who 
filled the enviable post of governess to the Miss 
Chillings, whose parents, together with their numer- 
ous ofispring, resided in Brunswick Square. 

For it had come to this. Madge was too true to 
accept the shelter of any home under false pre- 
tences, and as she knew it was only in the light of 
her future daughter-in-law that Mrs. Spencer would 
have heartily welcomed her continued stay, she 
elected — when the first grief was overpast, and her 
sorrow had grown calm — to take up her abode with 
strangers, rather than remain in a house where a 
love was offered she could not return, and where she 
felt that her aunt was constantly marvelling at the 
perverted taste which made her refuse to become 
Herbert's wife. 

Since a better man than Herbert Spencer pro- 
bably never breathed — and it naturally enough 
seemed singular to his mother that, remembering 
the length, and breadth, and depth of his love — 
recollecting his devotion through the years — Madge 
could remain obdurate, worshipping an abstraction, 
faithful to the memory of an ideal which had never 
existed save in her own devoted imagination. 

As for the man himself, he had hope, and he had 
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patience. He loved her so devotedly that he coald 
afford to wait, and yet as time went by — time which 
wrought no apparent change in her sentiments and 
determination — he often grew sick at heart, remem- 
bering how the best years of both were passing away 
— ^years that might have been full of happiness to 
one at least, and to both he hoped. 

" Only marry me, dear," he once said, " and the 
love will come." 

" Ah 1 Herbert," she gently answered, " I would 
not deal so falsely with any good man as to marry 
him till the love had come." 

" And when will that be ? " he pleaded. 

" When I forget him," she replied ; " and as 
that can never be, forget me, Herbert — for my sake 
try to do so." 

He knew her better, however, than she knew her- 
self ; and he felt so satisfied, could she once see her 
idol as others viewed him, that she would set herself 
to fight against and overcome her unretumed aflfec- 
tion, that he at length determined to seek out the 
only man who could, as he believed, throw any light 
on the subject. 

Little enough he had learned from the Curate, but 
backed as that little was by his friend's communica- 
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tioD, he felt that he might once again speak to 
Madge concerning the unworthiness of her lover ; 
and fiill of this purpose, he walked over to Bruns- 
wick Square, and asked Mrs. Chilling if Miss Forster 
might walk back with him to see his mother, who was 
laid up with an attack of neuralgia. 

Vulgar was Mrs. Chilling — but spite of that fact 
— nay, rather perhaps in consequence of it — the good 
soul was very womanly. She liked Madge, and she 
liked Herbert, who made no secret about his love for 
his pretty cousin, and in her heart of hearts the City 
lady wished Mr. Spencer God-speed, and considered 
that Madge must be nothing better than a simpleton 
to go on " governessing," " when she might have a 
home of her own, my dear, and a devoted husband 
into the bargain," for all of which reasons she 
accorded more liberty to Miss Forster, and more 
opportunities of love-making to Herbert, than 
austere matrons are usually disposed to grant ; and 
Madge often consequently walked up to Camden 
Town with Herbert, who fed himself for days on the 
prospect of feeling the dear hand resting on his arm, 
and hearing the dear voice soundmg in his ear, even 
although that voice conveyed nothing save repre- 
hension of his suit, and another earnestly expressed 
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desire that he could fancy some one else and marry 
her. 

"I will never marry anyone else, Madge," he 
answered, on the especial evening in question, ** and 
until you do, I shall still hope." 

" Ah 1 Herbert, do not talk so," she entreated ; 
but the little hand clasped his arm, touched perhaps 
by his faithfulness and persistency. Even if a 
woman have no love for a man, she is rarely insen- 
sible to his constancy. 

" But, my dearest, if I can prove to you that Mr. 
Hardell was never worth your love." 

" 1 should be sorry, but I should love him still," 
she murmured. 

" If he were married," Herbert suggested ; but 
she remained silent. 

" If 1 can show you that, whilst you were spend- 
ing the best years of your life grieving over and 
being faithful to him, he was the husband of another 
—what then, Madge ? " 

" I should not believe it," she answered. " I will 
never believe Andrew Hardell to have been other 
than unfortunate till I hear him say so. Oh ! Her- 
bert, you cannot know what love really is, or you 
would not torture me as you do." 
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" Perhaps not," he answered ; " and yet — oh ! 
Madge," he broke out passionately, " what are you 
made of that even for my love's sake you will not 
love me, — that you will persist in clinging to the 
memory of a man who years — and years— ^and years 
ago, married Mrs. Challerson." 

" I am sure that is not true," Madge replied ; 
then softening her assertion, she continued, " you 
are mistaken, Herbert, you have been mis- 
informed." 

" If I have then," he said, " it is upon the autho- 
rity of the clergyman who married them." 

" Where ? " she asked. 

" At St. Swithin's," he replied. 

" And that is ? " she suggested. 

" In Cannon Street, City." 

" Herbert, I wish you would take me back again," 
she began, after a short pause. " I am not well. I 
do not think I should like to walk so far as your 
mother's to-night." 

Without a word he obeyed, and they began to 
retrace their steps ; then he ventured — 

" Are you angry, dearest ? " 

"No— oh I no." 

" Are you vexed with me ? " 
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" No, Herbert ; only you do not comprehend." 

" My love, teach me to do so." 

*' I wish I coald. But you did not know him, 
and you only judge by what people have said, and 
you cannot understand all I have thought about it, 
and — and — how much he was to me." 

" I would forgive him that," answered Herbert, 
" if you did not care so much for him now." 

" And you believe any idle story ? " 

" Indeed, Madge, now you are unjust. I do not 
believe any idle story — but I cannot discredit what 
I heard from so reliable a source." 

" But you ought not to credit mere hearsay," she 
persisted. 

" Well, dear, I will have seen before I ask you to 
believe anything again." 

" I should not believe even if you had seen," she 
retorted. " I should say you were mistaken." 

With which purely feminine observation the 
argument closed, for Herbert thought, and thought 
rightly, she was in no mood to listen to argument 
patiently. 

He knew too well the might of the power he held 
in his hands to feel other than angry at the preci- 
pitancy which had induced him to use it till he could 
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at the same time produce proofs likely to satisfy 
Madge's scepticism. 

" I will have a copy of the certificate before this 
time to-morrow night," he determined ; but he said 
nothing of this resolution to Madge, only bade her 
tenderly farewell, after entreating her pardon if he 
had caused pain. 

"For I would not distress you intentionally, 
darling," he said, " and you know that." 

" Y es, Herbert, I am certain of it," she answered ; 
but her tone sounded a little constrained, and the 
man walked back to his home vexed and wounded. 
He began to hate this Hardell, and with reason — 
yet he did not hate the Curate one half so bitterly 
as Andrew hated himself. The troubles of his 
wretched life were only beginning: could he but 
have understood the fact — and this contempt for 
himself — this detestation for the part he had acted, 
were but faint indications of the contempt and 
detestation with which he should look back on his 
own conduct in the years to come. 

Of all this, however, Herbert was happily 
ignorant, when the following day he walked into 
St, Swithin's Church, informed that the clerk was 
already there. 
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** He is in the vestry with a lady," the sextoness 
stated ; and before he saw her face, Herbert guessed 
who the lady was. 

** Have you found it, Madge ? " he whispered, 
drawing close to where she stood ; and the pity he 
felt for her at that moment was great enough to 
swallow up all sense of triumph at the victory he 
had, as he believed, achieved. 

" Yes," she answered quietly. " Look ! ** And, 
at her bidding, he did so, to learn that it was 
Anthony, not Andrew Hardell and Laura Challer- 
son who had been married in the dull November 
weather in that old City church hard by — London 
Stone. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

SLIGHTLY SPECULATIVE. 

For a moment Herbert Spencer stood silent ; then 
he said, in a low, deprecating voice — 

" I beg your pardon." 

" There is no necessity for you to do so," she 
answered; and a happiness shone out of her eyes 
as she spoke the words, which made Herbert's heart 
ache. 

"You are ready to leave, I suppose?" he re- 
marked; and when she replied in the affirmative, 
he paid the clerk and followed her down the aisle — 
thinking — ah ! well, it does not matter much now 
of what he thought as he walked out of the 
church. 

Without uttering a word, he offered Madge his 
arm, and the two paced slowly up Cannon Street, 
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towards St Paul's, Over and over again he tried 
to address some indifferent remark to his companion, 
hut the words would not form themselves on his 
tongue. He had heen so sure, and behold the 
result of his certainty only proved a trump-card 
dealt into Andrew Hardell's hand. 

To say that he hated Andrew Hardell at that 
moment, would convey but a faint and inadequate 
idea of his state of mind. The man, and his life, 
and his motives, were a greater mystery to him 
than ever ; and he pondered over the subject, till 
at length Madge, pitying his mortification, said 
softly — 

" Dear Herbert, I know you believed it." 

" You may be certain of that, Madge, or I should 
never have mentioned the matter to you, but I 
ought not to have repeated such a statement on 
mere hearsay." 

"I cannot wonder at your crediting the story, for 
you did not know him." 

"Neither did you," Herbert thought, but he 
wisely refrained from uttering the remark, and 
merely answered — 

"There is no fear of your judging anyone 
harshly, Madge/* 
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"I do not think one human being has any right 
to judge another at all/' she replied. 

"You were not thinking of me, Madge, when 
you said that, were you ? " he asked ; and she 
answered, " No ; oh ! no ; but everyone, even those 
who knew him best, and who should have known 
him better, misjudged Andrew Hardell." 

"I hope you are not mistaken in your estimate 
of him," he said, a little bitterly. 

" Ah 1 Herbert, do not tell fibs. You know you 
hope nothing of the kind ; you hope I am utterly 
mistaken, and that I shall yet see him as you think 
he is." 

" My dear, you are wrong," he answered ; " for 
myself I might hope this, but not for you. All 1 
trust and pray is, that however the thing may be, 
you will see the truth before it be too late." 

" Too late for what, Herbert ? " she asked, 

" For you and me," the man said, and there was 
a tone in his voice which made her quiver. Had 
she been wrong all through in this blind clinging to 
an absent idol? Was she wasting another life 
beside her own, mourning over, sorrowing for, 
expecting back a man who had through the years 
never made a sign ? Was it a mistake altogether ? 

VOL. II. u 
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was the whole affair not a mere fancy of her girl- 
hood — a piece of romance whidi she might have 
forgotten long and long before, had friends re- 
mained silent, and had she not taken Andrew's 
part, and stuck to it with all a woman's romance, 
with all a woman's obstinacy ? 

Which estimate of human character, of human 
motives, is right I wonder — a man or a woman's — 
the judgment of him, who reaches his conclusion by 
means of facts, or the unalterable opinion of her, 
who, soaring above all ordinary testimony, perches 
on her pinnacle solely with the aid of fancy. 

A woman loving a man and judging him, takes 
pretty much the same view of his actions as he does 
himself ; but can the view be quite depended on in 
either case ? Is it not as usual for a woman looking 
at a beloved object to perform that feat through 
coloured glass, as for the beloved object to soften 
down in self-examination the harsher features of his 
own career ; but ordinarily there is just as much 
difference between male and female judgments as 
there is between a photograph and a crayon drawing. 
The one takes facts as they are, and dealing with 
them accordingly, produces a likeness, true it may 
be, yet still cold and stem ; while thel|||tt||i^ters, 
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and softens, and makes the face more as God would 
have it, than as man has worn it. 

And this idealization of those they love is the 
curse of women, while it proves the salvation of 
men. It is cruel work for a woman to wake from 
her dream and find her idol — which she clothed 
with all sweet fantasies — only flesh and blood ; but 
unconsciously almost, the man, finding his flesh and 
blood so habited, tries to make himself more worthy 
of the tender fancies affection has woven around his 
hard prosaic life. 

But when women do not love, what then? the 
reader suggests. Ah 1 then, as a rule, their por- 
traits are harder and harsher than photographs and 
nature as well. Jeffreys himself was not a sterner 
or more unfair judge than our darlings can be on 
occasion. Sentimentally they listen to the lightest 
words of one culprit, while they refuse to hearken 
to even the weightiest evidence offered in favour of 
another. Had Andrew Hardell returned and tried 
with any tale to win Madge's favour, she would 
have hearkened eagerly whilst he spoke, and so 
Herbert Spencer felt : had one risen from the dead 
to persuade her of his faithlessness, she would not 
have believed. 

u 2 
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Which is all, as we are so often told, attributable 
to the charming amiability and constancy of her 
sex. Therefore, dear reader, let us thank God 
who made another sex, for it would be a bad world 
this — ^a worse world and harder to live in than it 
is — if judgment, like kissing, invariably went by 
favour. 

And further : if in this age of women's rights one 
may venture to mention even parenthetically men's 
wrongs, there is another fault beyond that of par- 
tiality to be found with the divine sex — namely^ 
that they are so much more faithful to a fancy than 
to a feet — to a memory than to a presence. For 
my own part, were I young, sentimental, and in 
love, I would, with my present experience of femi- 
nine angels, at once place the ocean between myself 
and the object of my adoration ; certain that for 
ever I should then remain to her the lover of her 
imagination, instead of merging, as the years went 
by, into a prosaic individual, the "papa" and 
" bread-winner " of the house who did not fully do 
his duty in either one capacity or the other. 

Angelina Jane might think of me as she chose, 
but it should never be as the particular old party 
who objected to seeing my latest blessing's cradle 
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in the drawing-room, or who grumbled at La Mode's 
bill. Nay, rather, with the billows rolling between 
us, my darling should contrast my luxuriant mous- 
tache with the stubbly beard grown by the husband 
who prosaically provides bread for her and the 
young ravens ; she should think of my glossy curls 
when she contemplates the grey hair of paterfamUias 
pouring over the weekly bills ; and when I came to 
lay my head in my coffin, imagination should still 
have it all her own way, without even the interven- 
tion of an insurance policy to soften the blow and 
help pay for the mourning in which, were I her 
husband, the love of my youth would look so inter- 
esting, and bewail her loss so pathetically. 

Life is a strange thing, philosophers riemark ; but 
in my opinion it would not be strange at all were 
there no women in it. The whole aflair of existence 
might not then indeed be peculiarly interesting or 
exciting, but it would at least be intelligible, 
whereas now every attempt to solve the mystery 
thereof only plunges one into a deeper abyss of 
speculation, into a more maddening attempt to 
reach the recesses of the feminine mind, into a 
wilder wonder as to what law, if any, governs love, 
— into a more intense state of astonishment, as to 
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why any man should waste his life, pining for the 
sweetest smile a woman could bestow upon hiniy 
and why any woman should waste years and years 
fretting for a man to whom she had been but as the 
breeze passing idly by — as the foam left by the 
retreating billow on the sand of the sea-shore. 

Which the intelligent reader will remark has 
nothing to do with Madge Forster; but, on the 
contrary, it has much. 

Like the rest of her sex, she had made a fetish 
for herself, and worshipped it in silence and solitude. 
She had her treasures that might have been with 
advantage thrust into the fire. Andrew's letters; 
a page of his first sermon ; a marked copy of Long- 
fellow's poems; a few ferns he had gathered one 
day when they took a long walk together; a ring 
he bought for her when they were engaged; a 
lock of his hair, and a few other such valuables, 
which she kept locked up in her desk, and looked 
at almost every night of her life. 

But after that visit to St. Swithin's, whenever she 
bowed herself down in the house of her Rimmon, 
and whenever she spread out before her the me- 
morials she possessed, there appeared before her 
mental fancy another form, which suggested to her 
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diflFerent ideas. Here on the one hand was her tem- 
poral Baal, to whom she had offered everything her 
life held dear — ^her youth, which had passed away, 
her love, her future, her hopes of a home of her own. 
She had cried to her idol through the years, and no 
sound returned to her. She had kept herself for 
him, and no assurance came — " I, too, have been 
faithful." She had wearied her own heart with 
conjecture, her own soul with unavailing grief, and 
still he came not — the lover of her long ago — to 
whose memory she meant to remain faithful for 
ever. 

And on the other hand stood Herbert Spencer, 
who had been faithful to her, even as she had been 
faithful to Andrew Hardell, who was tender, lov- 
ing, true ; whose hardest reproach had never proved 
keener than the words I have quoted — " I hope it 
may not be too late.'' 

Right well she knew what he meant; namely, 
that he trusted light would come to her before the 
summer flowers were faded, before the autumn fruits 
were gathered; before winter frosts and snow had 
fallen on their heads and their hearts ; he hoped she 
would cease pining for a shadow, and take the sub- 
stance he had to offer in lieu of a love he felt was 
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hopeless as that of the bereaved queen who watched 
for the re-animation of her husband's corpse. 

" Too late ! " She thought of those words often^ 
with a great pity and a great tenderness welling m 
upon her heart If she might never be happy her- 
self, she might at least make Herbert so. But she 
could not do this, so long as she believed it possible 
for the poor wanderer to return and claim her love 
and pity. 

"Supposing he came back and found me mar- 
ried," she was wont to think, when Herbert's love 
and constancy almost woke an answering echo in 
her breast. ** It would break his heart" 

Wherein, of course, she was utterly wrong, only 
she was not aware of the fact ; and so the months 
slipped by, and Madge was nearly two years older 
than on the morning she and Herbert stood together 
looking at the register in St Swithin's Church, 
when one Friday her cousin came and said — 

" Madge, Mr. Anthony Hardell is to preach next 
Sunday evening at St. Martin the Martyr's. Should 
you like to hear him ? If so, I will call for you a 
little before six." 

"How good you are!" she said — '*I should 
like to hear him greatly. Where is he now. 
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Herbert, do you know ? I mean where is his own 
place?" 

"That I cannot tell you," he answered. "I 
went down to Essex Marsh a little while since, but 
found he had left there nearly a year — got some 
preferment, the sexton thought, but did not know 
for certain." 

"I should like to see him again greatly," she 

> 

remarked. 

" Well, you shall then, if you are ready in good 
time," Herbert replied. " I dare say the place will 
be crowded, for I hear he is wonderfully clever, and 
has lately been going about a good deal preaching 
charity and special sermons." 

"I certainly am astonished to hear it," Madge 
said, thoughtfully, "for we never considered him 
anything remarkable at Langmore. Had it been 
Andrew, now " 

"Oh! confound Andrew," mentally exclaimed 
Mr. Spencer; but he was sensible enough merely 
to observe that it appeared the Rev. Anthony Har- 
dell had not been an exception to the general rule 
of no prophet being without honour save in his own 
country and among his own people. " I am quite 
certain,^' Herbert finished, "he would never have 
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been asked to preach at St. Martin's had be not 
been something out of the common. But you will 
be able to judge for yourself if we get there early 
enough on Sunday evening ; and perhaps, Madge,'' 
added the man, suggestively, yet with an almost 
pitiful pleading in his voice, ^^ you might even get 
a chance of speaking to him — that is, if yon wi^ to 
do so." 

^'I do wish, and will try,** she said; and for 
the first time in all their long acquaintance Madge 
returned the kiss Herbert had been in the habit 
— half as couan, half as lover — of giving her at 
parting. 

He did not attach much importance to that dr- 
cumstance then, regarding it as an evidence more 
of gratitude than of love, more as accorded to any- 
thing which seemed even a link between herself and 
Andrew Hardell than as a token of affection for the 
man who loved her as Andrew Hardell had never 
done. 

But Madge knew it was nothing of the sort which 
had influenced her. She felt the very strength of 
her own love was at length compelling a compre- 
hension of his — that the extent of her own sorrow 
had enabled her to plumb the depth of his grief. 
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She had hegun to feel — lonely and desolate as 
she was — that a grief, like a child, may be nursed 
too long — to consider that one man might deserve 
affection and gratitude as well as another ; and there 
was a half-formed feeling in her mind, that if Her- 
bert asked her again to marry him she would not 
say " No," but try to be his faithful wife and friend 
to the end of the chapter. 

Whereupon, though the light touch of her lips 
conveyed but little meaning then to the mind of the 
man who had loved her so long and so hopelessly, 
he was glad afterwards to remember he had received 
that kiss, and she to recollect it had been given. 
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